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Modernize Your Jordans Now 
with Dodge -Timken Unit Bearings 


Dodge-Timken Jordan Bearings are com- 
pletely assembled, factory-adjusted units 
ready to install on the shaft. They are easily 
removable when it becomes necessary to J Q 
refill the plug, whereas with direct-shaft 

mountings the bearing must be disassembled 

and re-assembled when replaced which 

means readjustment of bearings. Dodge- 

Timken bearings maintain plug alignment 

and add to life of filling. They insure more 

positive control of refinement. Jordans 

equipped with Dodge-Timken bearings can 

be kept at constant peak performance with 

no time out for bearing attention and fewer 

shut-downs for filling replacement. 


Dodge-Timken Bearings 
can be furnished as re- 
placements for babbit- 
ted bearings on all lead- 
ing makes of Jordans. 
Write for complete infor- 
mation and quotations. 
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Dodge-Timken Bearing Units can 
be furnished for practically every 
machine used in the manufacture of 
paper, including Fourdrinier and 
Cylinder Machines, Calenders, 
Coaters, Beaters, Winders, Chippers, 

, Pumps, Pulp Grinders, 
etc. You can replace a few bearings 
at a time as ally armed are doing 
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DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


MISHAWAKA - INDIANA 





Super Calenders 


& to any width and number of rolis 
Equipped with roller and ball bearings 
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Super Calenders 
Friction Calenders 
Embossing Calenders 
Cotton and Paper Rolls 
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BELOIT SILENT CHAIN DRIVE 
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BELOIT SPIRAL BEVEL GEAR DRIVE 
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Read This Extract 
From One Survey: 


Asten Asbestos Felts saved 
$0.2503 per ton. This is a reduc- 
tion of 43.9% in dryer felt costs, 
—and is at the rate of $5,431.20 
per year on one machine. 











ASTEN - HILL Mfg. Co.— 





—last 3 to 6 times longer 


Why not send for some of these enlightening REPORTS, 


and be “convinced” 
Felts. In addition, we’ll 


of the real merit of Asten Asbestos 


ly send you copies of numerous 


letters of praise from various other paper mills. . . . After all 
—*“Users’ Opinions” are the most reliable and convincing. 


Made in U.S. A. 


Scott’s Lane (East Falls), Phila., Pa. 
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in photometer reading with zinc hydrosulphite 
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One of the outstanding advantages of zinc hydrosulphite for bleaching ground- 
wood is its remarkable brightening effect, even on pulp darkened by oxida- 
tion or bacterial action. In tests conducted at various Pacific Coast mills, where 
zinc hydrosulphite is already standard treatment, the new method has pro- 
duced a rise of as much as 12 points on the Ives Tint Photometer scale with 
an application varying between 0.5% and 1.5% of the weight of the pulp, 
when applied to pulp darkened during storage. 


The color of fresh Western Hemlock groundwood has been raised as much 
as 3 points by an application of from 0.2% to 0.5% hydrosulphite; and an 
application of from 1% to 142% will raise the photometer reading 5 to 6 
points. Naturally the quantity of hydrosulphite required will vary with the 
degree of brightening to be secured, but only rarely has an application of 
more than 2% been necessary, and in some cases it has been as low as 0.1%. 


In addition to its high bleaching effectiveness, the zinc hydrosulphite treat- 
ment has other advantages. Due to the very small quantities required, no 
special equipment is necessary for application; it may be applied either directly 
into beaters or mixers, into conveying pipes in a continuous system, or close 
to the paper machine. It works with such great rapidity that only ¢ few minutes 


AAA 


U. S. Patent 


No. 1,873,924 is required for treatment, compared to day-long retention periods required 
Canadian Patent by older methods. Heating costs are eliminated, because the treatment works 
No. 307,440 


at ordinary temperatures. Since the hydrosulphite has only a slight effect on 
the pH value of the pulp, corrosion is avoided. 


To meet the exacting demands of today’s buyers of newsprint, fruit wrap, 
kraft, and the cheaper grades of magazine and book papers, zinc hydrosul- 
phite provides the means of making a better sheet, at lower cost. We shall 
be glad to supply technica] pamphlets on its application, and experimental 
quantities are available in drums of 50, 100, and 200 pounds. 


a 
GREAT WESTERN ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 


LIQUID CHLORINE BLEACH AMMONIA ZINC HYDROSULPHITE 





9 MAIN STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Plant: PITTSBURG, CALIFORNIA 

New York Office: 225 BROADWAY 

SEATTLE ~ LOS ANGELES 
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A new line of CRANE 
chrome-nickel fittings 
Light... rust-resisting, 
acid resisting ..... 


Crane Co. announces a new line of valves and fittings made of the new 


he Crane chrome-nickel alloy “188” (18% chromium—8% nickel). 


Since this alloy is resistant to corrosion, piping materials cast from it 
are ideal for food, pulp, paper, textile, dye, chemical, and related in- 
dustries where lines convey acid, brine, and alkaline solutions. 


All valves and fittings made of “188” alloy are cast from standard pat- 
terns to insure interchangeability of renewal parts, all have the lightest 


wall sections consistent with the production of sound castings. 


Following regular Crane practice, nothing in the design or manufac- 
ture of these new materials is left to chance. Every foundry process is 
under the supervision of the Metallurgical Department, and every 
machining operation is controlled by the most elaborate gauging system 


used in the piping industry today. 


The savings made possible by the perfection of thin-section, pressure- 
tight castings is reflected in the moderate price at which these new 
corrosion-resisting materials are sold. Let us send you full details de- 


scribing them and their use. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
b NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


CRANE 
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Gate valve of “188” alloy 


i 





Globe valve of “188°” alloy 





Flanged globe valve of 
“788” alloy 





Gate valve of “188” alloy 











| Flanged “‘tee’’, standard 
Fs pattern, of “188” alloy 





PIPING MATERIALS TO CONVEY AND CONTROL STEAM, LIQUIDS, OILS, GAS, CHEMICALS 
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both plain end thrust bearings, 
assuring perfect alignment. 


IT COSTS just as much for a stock pump that has a few of these 
features as it does for a Warren pump which provides all of them . . . which 
may be the reason why 70% of the mills using Warren stuff pumps have placed 


repeat orders. 


WARREN STEAM PUMP CO., Inc. 


WARREN, MASSACHUSETTS @ Agencies in All Principal Cities 




















Warren stuff pumps cut stock handling costs, provide steady 
dependable service. 605 
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“Here, Plato, take good care of these”’ 





HE world can never pay the debt it owes 
to Hamilton Felts for preserving so many 
of the literary masterpieces of antiquity. 


But Hamilton Felts have always been 
known, and are known today, for the su- 
perior quality of paper they produce. 


An Old World document brings to light the 
fact that the first Hamilton Felt was made 
back in 1858 A. D. 


Because of the experience accumulated in 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, Hamilton, Ohio 
Miami Woolen Mills, Established 1858 
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While on the way to partake of 
the fatal cup of hemlock, Socrates 
gave Plato his notes on philoso- 
phy. These notes, recently dis- 
covered in excellent condition in 
an Old World library, form the 
basis of Plato’s Dialogues. They 
were written in longhand on 
paper of excellent quality. As- 
tronomers speculate that the pa- 
per was made with a Hamilton 
Felt. 


those 75 years, Shuler & Benninghofen have 
the knowledge that results in more than 
ordinary good felts. 


Try as one will, the making of a felt cannot 
be reduced to the exactness of a fixed 
formula. The choice of the wool, the twist 
in the yarn, the fulling, the finishing, are 
still matters to be determined by experience. 


Prove this superiority of Hamilton Felts on 
your own machines — and you’ll never use 
any other make of felts. 











Hamilton Felts are marked by two blue 
lines full width of the felt and by one 
shorter blue line midway between them. 
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DU PONT 
HALOPONT 


COLORS 


Du PONT Halopont colors are par- 
ticularly suitable for the production 
of white shades on all papers, from 
book and magazine to bond and 
writing. They are unequalled for 
glassine shades, as they are not 
dulled in super-calendering. 

These Halopont Colors can be 
added to the beater in dry powder 
form and are quick-developing . . . 
possess excellent fastness to light 
and produce brilliant white shades. 


HALOPONT BLUE M 


A medium blue suitable for the 
greener shades of white. 


HALOPONT BLUE R 


Suitable for the redder shades 
and may be used in combination 
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white shades 


with Halopont Blue M to produce 
any of the medium white shades. 


HALOPONT VIOLET 


A bright violet suitable for pink- 
ish whites and as shading color 
with Halopont Blue M and R. 











Send for samples of these superior 
colors today. Test them for your- 
self. You'll find them without an 
equal. And remember—our Tech- 
nical Service Department is always 
willing to help you solve your dye- 
stuffs difficulties. 


OU PONT 
QYESTUFFS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


| a F 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y., Phila- 


delphia, Pa., Providence, R. I., and San Francisco, Calif. 


epresented in Canada by Cana- 


dian Industries, Ltd., Dyestuffs Division, Beaver Hall Building, Montreal, Quebec, and 
372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
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The 
Poirier 
Weight 


Governor 


# 
for Simple Basic Weight Control at Stuff Box 


Controls weight and effects greater uniformity of 
action on wire, presses, etc. 


Reacts automatically to change volume including 
weight of fillers, without any power drive. 


Accurately adjustable for weight of sheet desired. 


Assured Uniform Weight of paper minimizes 
amount of customer reclaims. 


Many repeat orders have proved its dependability. 
Low in Cost—Highest Efficiency—Easy to Install. 
Further particulars mailed on request. 





Paper and Industrial Appliances, Inc. 
122 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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in the shadow of the most important national 
election in the history of the United States, 
save that of 1864. 

The issue of that 1864 campaign grew out of an 
aftermath of the Civil War, a war between human 
beings in this country. The immediate objective of 
that campaign was the continuance in power of the 
political party that had fought the War successfully 
up to that hour, or their rejection. 

The issue of the 1932 campaign is the same. It 
turns on the objective of either retaining the politi- 
cal party which has fought the war against depression 
successfully to this hour, or the rejection of it and the 
election of a new captain and crew who are diamet- 
rically opposed in policy to the conduct of the battle 
during the past four years. 

Upon the results of the election depends the flow 
or ebb of the business tide, for if we are not mistaken 
in our calculations, immediately succeeding the elec- 
tion November 8, business will either immediately 
increase in continued large volume or will continue 
at the pace at which it has been going for the past 
sixty days. 

We feel obliged to register our satisfaction in the 
manner in which the campaign has been conducted. 
We believe that the people of this country have been 
treated to a post-graduate course in political economy, 
the like of which they have never seen and the bene- 
fit of which will be of lasting value. 

American business will be distinctly benefited by 
the 1932 campaign. 

The real issue at stake can be stated in two words: 
successful business. 

The people of the United States want to live! 


\ THE moment of this writing, we are sitting 


American Business Will Live 





They want to live successfully. 

They are dependent upon success in business for 
successful living, and a continuous successful busi- 
ness means continuous successful human living. 

America, to-day, is the envy of all the nations of the 
world. The people of America have the highest, fin- 
est standard of literacy and living ever known. The 
advance in their material prosperity and worth ex- 
ceeds anything ever dreamed of. 

The one question apparently asked by every citizen 
is: “Why cannot prosperous conditions be made the 
rule of American life instead of the exception?” 

Why have a depression? 

The answer lies with the consuming American 
public. Let us illustrate: 

Four years ago, business in these United States was 
geared up to mass production which insured lowest 
cost and the best profit to the employer and employee 
when measured by high continuous earnings by both. 

But mass production demanded, and was then re- 
ceiving, mass purchasing and mass consumption. 

Then, three years ago, there came a change. Mass 
purchasing of commodities began to slip, and the 
former buyers of commodities diverted their pur- 
chasing power from commodities to stocks and so- 
called equities. That switch in the purchasing power 
from commodities to equities by the mass of con- 
sumers in this country was the sole act that produced 
the collapse and the consequent depression. 

We believe the people of the United States under- 
stand to-day more than ever before that in order to 
restore prosperity, mass production sustained by an 
intelligent continuous support of the mass consumers 
will do the business. 

We are not fearful of the results of the coming 
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election. Whichever political party is elected for the 
next four years must reckon with the aroused and 
awakened intelligence of the producers and con- 
sumers of the United States for their continued 
political privilege. 

America wills to live successfully. 


Accident Prevention and 
Economy 


HE structure of safety is not being overlooked 

by industry in its rehabilitation movement. 
Along with the modernization programs that are now 
receiving the attention of many of the prominent 
paper mills, plans will be carefully studied by safety 
engineers, management and plant executives that 
everything possible may be done to further safeguard 
the health and lives of their employees. 

At the recent annual meeting of the National 
Safety Congress in Washington, D. C., W. H. 
Brydges, national president of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents Association, ad- 
dressed the Paper and Pulp Section on the subject: 
“Lessons Learned from Near-Accidents in Paper 
Mills.” Mr. Brydges related a number of examples 
of near-accidents of different types and character that 
had come under his observation, and how through 
safety training it had been possible to avoid them. 
The investigation of an accident usually reveals the 
cause and effects remedial measures to prevent a 
recurrence of that particular accident, but to foresee 
the hazard and prevent the accident is an important 
step toward that irreducible minimum in safety. 

Two recent examples have brought out the ex- 
treme hazard of operating old or worn equipment. A 
short time ago, 120 workmen were aboard a boat in 
the East River, New York, on their way to work 
when the boilers exploded. A large number were 
killed; others were maimed, and only a few escaped 
injuries. These boilers were known to be very old, 
but had been passed by the inspectors. 

About the same time, in the City of Chicago, a 
bucket carrying several men was being lowered into a 
tunnel shaft when the cable broke. This accident 
resulted in fatal or serious injuries to all of these men. 
Obviously, this cable was too worn for use. 

The monetary cost alone of an accident jeopardiz- 
ing human life nearly always exceeds the cost of re- 
placing worn or unsafe equipment. Executives with 
whom responsibility rests should guard against a 
laxity in these matters, even in times when strict 
economy is the rule. 

Practice economy wherever possible, but never at 


the cost of human life. It is the one thing that cannot 
be replaced. 


Let the Industry Be 
Thankful 


HE season is at hand when the people of this 

country are requested by the President to unite 
in a day of national thanksgiving for the blessings 
received during the year. This is but the acknowl- 
edgment of silent, daily gratitude expressed in many 
ways for the benefit of others. Thankfulness is easily 
and naturally expressed when there is bounty, but 
during the past three years, man’s spirit of gratitude 
has lacked the spontaneity of normal times. 

Happily, the tide of economic disturbance seems to 
have ebbed and there is already a returning flood of 
beneficence. There no longer appears any doubt that 
the signs of the times prove the day is really at hand. 

From many sections comes the good news: paper 
mills long closed are reopening; men are being re- 
turned to work in large numbers; mills are being 
rehabilitated and put in readiness for heavy and effi- 
cient production; new products have created a rising 
demand for paper and paper products, and large or- 
ders are being placed by conservative business men 
who already have felt the pulse of increased buying. 
These good tidings are spreading joy and hope from 
cities into remote villages, and will cause many hearts 
to echo songs of thanksgiving. 

The paper industry has bravely faced and survived 
the struggle of the past three years. Some divisions 
have suffered more than others; some are still bat- 
tling with excessive competition and low prices. 
These controversial problems must still be solved. 
But consider the bright aspect: The world is depend- 
ent upon this great industry to provide one of its 
most essential commodities; the market is estab- 
lished, and machinery manufacturers and research 
workers have labored untiringly to equip the indus- 
try with ultra-modern plants and to perfect processes 
for new products. 

The industry’s gratitude should be expressed for 
its indispensability and achievement—not its present 
balance sheet. 


Fair Play 

If there is anything that college or high school 
athletics teach, it is fair play and good sportsman- 
ship. No one likes the player who persistently uses 
unfair tactics. Neither is there acclaim for the poor 
loser. Could not modern business learn much from 
sports in this respect? 
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Send fer your copy 


OF THIS REMARKABLE (dies 
ON DAYTON COG-BELT DRIVES 


According to the verdict of all who have seen and 
examined it, this new Dayton Cog-Belt Catalog is 
an outstanding publication of its kind. Never be- 
fore has there been so much vital information on 
power drives condensed into 32 pages. No data 
has been omitted. And so plainly and simply have 
the facts been assembled and arranged that any- 
one can use the book. You don’t have to be an 
engineer, nor a mathematician, to select the 
proper standard drive for any condition. And it 
provides simplified data for the calculation of 
special drives where required. 

In addition it describes the Dayton Cog-Belt— 
shows how it is built, why it is different from 
other V-Belts, and why it is better. There are 
illustrations typical of the thousands of Dayton 
Cog-Belt Drive installations now in use through- 
out industry . . . proof of the tremendous scope of 
the uses for this improved Drive. 

This new Catalog is adaptable for the file or for 
sectional catalog binders—ideal for office use or 
as a more convenient handbook for Distributors, 
Machinery Representatives, Purchasing Agents, 
Plant Executives and others who need quick, com- 
pact, finger-tip information on power transmission. 

We will be glad to send you as many copies 
as you can use. The coupon is for your conven- 
ience. Use it—or drop us a line if you prefer. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Factory Distributors in Principal Cities and all Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company Sales Offices 
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Are You Licked? 


ESTERDAY I met a friend of mine for the first 
time in several months. He is a different man 
than he was a year ago—a man sad to contemplate. 

During the decade of 1922 to 1931 this man became 
an increasingly aggressive editor. Put at the head of 
a third-string trade journal, he made that organ, by 
the force of his dominating personality and pro- 
nounced convictions, the equal, if not the peer, of the 
leading monthly in his field. His friends were many, 
his acquaintances wide and influential. Bridge clubs, 
lodge work, theatre parties, a Buick every two years, 
rather elaborately planned vacations, and the stock 
market were some of the things that occupied his out- 
of-office hours. His magazine, which for several 
years had maintained a semi-monthly schedule, re- 
vealed the aggressiveness, the assertiveness, the 
keenness of the man’s mind. 

Beginning with 1930, things began to go down 
hill at his office. The schedule was changed back to 
the monthly basis. Sixteen and thirty-two-page 
forms were dropped out, due to lack of advertising. 
In eight months he was out on the street, his pub- 
lisher-employer assuming the obligation of editing 
the reduced magazine. At the time, this man was 
very bitter.. His fighting spirit continued. He was 
sore. Ready to do battle with anyone. 

But now, his stocks have dwindled to nothing. 
Some of his bonds have defaulted. A bank failure 
wiped out his cash surplus. His rent remained un- 
paid until the landlord requested his departure. One 
after another, his adversities beat down his aggres- 
sive spirit. Fear began to supplant assurance. 

Now, he and his family have moved back to the 
family farm in Michigan. He is selling courses for 
a correspondence school—when, as and if. When I 
met him yesterday, he gave every outward appear- 
ance of being exactly the same man he used to be. 
But he isn’t. Today he says that the recent reverses 
have been a good thing for him—brought out a dif- 
ferent side. No such foolishness as bridge, and ex- 
pensive Buicks, and theatre parties. Why worry 
about the stock market? Let it go smash. He’s 
through. His average of twenty or twenty-five dol- 
lars a week, together with the eggs from the chickens, 
is abundantly ample. He says he’s a finer person. 
He can’t see why some of his friends still want to fix 
things up. In short, he is licked. He has turned 
defeatist. 

Unfortunately, his case is not so exceptional as one 
might think. Indeed, defeatism is becoming entirely 
too prevalent for the nation’s good. Too much of 
this defeatist attitude is being advocated by em- 








By WILLIAM SIBLEY 


ployers. Too many folks are debasing themselves 
before this temporary adversity. Even in the higher 
circles, people are beginning to regard themselves as 
heroes and martyrs, because of the punishment we 
have had to take. We are becoming meek—and be- 
ing meek, we insist upon inheriting the earth and 
cultivating it with a crooked stick for a plow. We 
are getting to the stage where we find enjoyment in 
our sackcloth and ashes. 

Where are the confident, self-assertive, dominat- 
ing, aggressive, daring business builders of 1928 or 
1929? Where are the elaborate industrial programs 
of yesterday’s leaders? Where are the fellows who 
were so certain of conquering the world’s trade, who 
were going to capture so many foreign markets? 

Meekness, commercially speaking, is weakness. 
And weakness isn’t going to get us out of our diffi- 
culties. As this is written, the presidential election 
is a few days distant. For the past two months, liter- 
ally scores of firms have taken the excuse of the elec- 
tion to keep from starting any new, aggressive action. 
The which is nothing but weakness. The country 
has been scared to death over election results—every 
four years since the days of Jefferson. Half the coun- 
try is scared that the administration will be changed. 
The other half, that it won’t be. 

Regardless of who is elected president, the public 
will very soon forget the election. Then the meek, 
and the weak, will say that the forthcoming Congress 
will be a disturbing factor, and that they should wait 
to see what happens. The holidays will offer an ex- 
cuse for procrastination. Then the first of the year. 
Then the coming of spring and the advent of dull 
summer months. 

Again, where are the supermen of 1928 who were 
lauded for their executive ability, their far-sighted 
vision, their industrial acumen? Where are those 
courageous commercial captains who gloried in 
facing the unknown hazards of unexplored paths? 

Surely the day is here when ordinary common 
sense should supplant the defeatist attitude of mind, 
and courage should displace cold-footed fear. At no 
time in its history has this country bounced on the 
bottom very long. This country, nor any other, can- 
not remain still. We move constantly, either up or 
down. If you are among those who are licked, if you 
take pride in being deprived of your 1929 possessions, 
then you're helping shove life still further down. 

It is high time we quit wasting our precious hours 
in discussing the best method to quit. Or do you 
want to quit altogether, and return to the cave and 
the slingshot? 
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By American Coating and Paper Mills 
AN AMERICAN COATING CLAY 


American Made for American Trade 
+ 


The Clay 
of Uniformity 
UPERIOR advantages: Higher Finish 
(due to fineness of individual particles 
.. .glarimeter shows on equal calendering four to six 
points advantage over imported coating clays) »» Re- 
quires less adhesives»»Gives greater uniformity of texture 
»» Purest and cleanest clay produced »» Low moisture 


content »» Better covering qualities, resulting in superior 
printability »» Greater opacity. 

















® Also producers of Klondyke Brand Filler 
Clays. 
© Our D.R. G. FILLER CLAY to be used 


whenever air-conditioned clays are required. 


® Technical Service available both for coat- 


® Edgar Clays are 
the result of 50 
years’ experience 





in washing clay. 





Samples and in- ing and loading without charge. 
formation mailed ® Let our service man demonstrate and 
on request. prove these points to you. 





EDGAR BROTHERS COMPANY 
Hudson Terminal Bldg., 50 Church Street, New York City 


BeE Sa -¢ a Ss oom Das 
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HESE lubrication monographs have 
brought to hundreds of industrial exec- 
utives and engineers interesting practical 


lubrication information. 


They describe tested and proved methods 
of lubricating various classes of equipment. 
They show why certain practices are expen- 
sive and often dangerous. They give facts and 
figures to prove why other lubrication meth- 
ods are efficient and economical. They are in 
reality short, pithy textbooks on lubrication. 


These monographs are being prepared by 
expert lubrication engineers who are among 
the best in the country. Each article, each 





They tell how 


to reduce lubrication costs 





statement, each recommendation, is based 
upon authentic information and tried and 
proved methods determined upon from long 
field service. 


If you haven’t seen the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) Lubrication monographs, 
write and ask us to send them to you. They 
contain much valuable information for any 
one interested in reducing lubrication costs. 
Please address your request on your com- 
pany stationery. There’s no charge, of course, 
for these monographs. 


A new monograph is being published 
every month. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(IN DIANA) amu 


910 South Michigan Avenue 
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WHEN 
Brown Paper Mill Company, Inc., built its 
great mill at Monroe, La., one Goulds pump 
was installed on trial. It was a stock pump, 
at that time newly developed, for which we 
claimed three important advantages: (1) no 
air-binding (2) no clogging (3) high efficiency. 


Within a month, the truth of our claims 
was demonstrated by actual performance, 
and orders were received for 53 additional 
pumps. Today, the total installation num- 


bers 65 pumps. 


Goulds Research studied stock-pumping 
problems in paper mills...determined trouble 
sources...corrected them. Air-binding was 
eliminated by making the pump-discharge 
horizontal, and placing it at the top of the 
easing. Clogging was wiped out by a two- 
vane impeller, especially designed to provide 
positive, even flow of stock and to prevent 
water-separation, the common cause of clog- 
ging. It followed naturally, that power con- 


sumption was cut way down. 


Goulds Research costs over $1500 
weekly. It has a single purpose... better and 
better performance for Goulds Pumps. 


We suggest you write for Bulletin 206 
and report on“ Pumping High Density Stock.” 
Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Branch offices and agents in principal cities. 


World’s largest makers of pumps exclusively. 


SHIPMENTS OF GOULDS PUMPS TO BROWN PAPER MILL CO., INC 


MAR. 12, 1930 


1 PUMP 
ON TRIAL 


APR. 29, 1930 


13 PUMPS 
SATISFACTION PROVED 


OcT. 1931 
1 PUMP 
Customers complete 
requirements supplied 


TODAY 
TOTAL 65 PUMPS 


THE STORY OF A SATISFIED CUSTOMER 





$1500 A WEEK FOR BETTER AND BETTER 


GOULDS 


PUMPS 
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What good is 


HE pictures show the difference. 
One, the ordinary roll, has a 
cover composed of two kinds of rub- 
ber; an inner strip of hard rubber, 
an outer one of cushion rubber. The 
other, a Goodrich “Vulcalock,” has 
cushion rubber clear to the metal core. 
The hard rubber in the ordinary 
roll is dead rubber . . . useful only to 
the manufacturer of the roll. Without 
it, he cannot vulcanize the cushion 
to the core. He must have a base of 
hard rubber. You, on the other hand, 
want cushion. Why pay for hard 
rubber that is useless to you” 
When you buy this hard rubber 
base roll, you sacrifice cushion . . . 


The cover of this roll is live rubber clear down to the metal 
core. It’s a Goodrich roll, covered by the “Vulcalock’” proc- 
ess, which bonds cushion rubber directly to metal with no 
hard rubber base. The adhesion exceeds 500 lbs. to the square 


inch, virtually an integral union. 


HARD RUBBER here? 


you lose many months of wear. You 
are paying for a manufacturer's com- 
promise. 

You pay again when you re-cover. 
The hard rubber must be ripped off 

the metal re-rough-threaded. 
This means a loss of metal which 
must be replaced with extra rubber 
to make up the difference in diam- 
eter. Every time you re-cover, you 
pay for that extra rubber. 

The all-cushion roll, the “Vulca- 
lock” roll, costs no more than the 
hard rubber base roll. The 100°; 
cushion rubber cover returns 100 
cents on every dollar spent for it. 
It gives you more actual cushion . . . 


Get the roll that is 


CUSHION 
Clear to the Core 









many months of extra wear. It can 
be worn down as close to the metal 
as to the hard rubber layer in the 
ordinary roll. At re-covering time 
there is no re-rough-threading to be 
done. 

Never is there any need for tam- 
pering with the rubber formula in 
order to vulcanize effectively two 
different kinds of rubber at the same 
time. The cover of the “Vulcalock” 
roll can be compounded exactly to 
meet your individual requirements. 

For further details of the *Vulea- 
lock” method and quotations on spe- 
cific jobs, write The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 





B. E Goodrich 


VULCALOCK 
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FOR BETTER OPACITY IN 
COATED STOCKS...TITANOX-B 





Paper manufacturers, searching for ways to improve the opacity 
and finish of coated stocks, have secured promising results with 
Titanox-B (barium base). This remarkable pigment is distinguished by 
the following properties: (1) fine particle size; (2) exceptional bright- 

ness; (3) high tinting strength; (4) chemical inertness; (5) high refractive 
index; (6) moderately high bulking value. @ In paper manufacturing 
Titanox-B mixes readily with clay, blanc fixe, or satin white. It disperses 
easily with casein size. It does not tend to thicken and it brushes out well 
making an even coat. @ Our Pure Titanium Oxide (TiO,) has also produced 
excellent results as a filler in book and magazine stock. e It will pay you 
to investigate Titanox pigments. Discover how these products may help 
you produce better stocks. Helpful information will be gladly furnished. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of TITANOX-B (Barium Base) 
TITANOX-C (Calcium Base)... PURE TITANIUM OXIDE 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Carondelet Station, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Pacific Coast Distributor: National Lead Company 
of California, 2240 24th Street, San Francisco, California; 
Canadian Distributor: Wilson, Paterson, Gifford, Ltd., 101 Murray 
Street, Montreal — 132 St. Helen's Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
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NO 
CALENDER 
CAN BE 
BETTER 
THAN THE 
ROLLS 

IN IT 








cA PRODUCT with a BACAGROUND 


The superior finishing qualities of ‘Perkins Calender Rolls are the natural result of the longest and 
broadest experience in the highly specialized art of making calender rolls. @ Refills and remakes 
include the rolls of any manufacture, domestic or foreign, for any application in the paper industry. 


| BL F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 





Cotton Rolls Web Mullen Paper 
Paper Rolls Supercalenders Testers 
Embossing Rolls Friction Tensile Testers 
Chilled lron Rolls alenders Ventilating Fans 
Embossi Rag Cutters 
Granite Pi ng ag 
"Rolls any Calenders Stock Cutters 
Glessine Sheet Calenders Paper Dampeners 
Supercalenders Platers Bleach Ejectors TRADE MARK REG US PAT. OFF. 
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What doWeMeanBy S 


You have often read this 

phrase in our advertising— 

‘Appleton Felis are standard 
for quality and service” 


ae 


i 
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Felts and Jack 





When a product has been in use for nearly half 
a century it must have something that is outstand- 
ing and distinguishes it from others. These out- 
standing features are the measuring stick for 
users whether for this particular product or com- 
petitors. That’s why a product is standard. 


Appleton Felts are standard—for design, finish, 
quality and service. They are designed today— 
as they were over 40 years ago—with technical 
foresight as quality products. Never once has 
this quality changed during all those years. While 
the quality has remained fixed, Appleton Felts 
have kept pace with the developments, changes 
and progress in paper making. Appleton Felts 


meet all present day operating conditions. 


Let us help you solve felt problems in your mill. 


APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


7 
Rets 








ARE YOU READY FOR THE SIGNAL 





cies— when production 
pressure is suddenly 
thrown on your equip- 
ment — will your trans- 
mission belting come 


through ? 


The stamina and strength 
that are built into such a 
belt as Test Special is 
the positive assurance of 
successful performance. 
And the science and skill 
that goes into its con- 
struction insures that it 


will deliver maximum 


. 
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power on the toughest 


kind of drive. 











Test Special—like all 
N. Y. B. & P. products 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


—is quality built by an 
organization that has 
served Industry for more 
than 86 years. Behind 
every Test Special belt is 
the wealth of research, 
skill and pride of manu- 
facture that has grown 
since the founding of the 
N. Y. B. & P. Co. in 1846. 


Test Special on your 
pulleys will do all — and 
perhaps more — than you 
have ever expected of a 
good belt. Give Test Special 


a chance to prove itself. 


N. Y. B. & P. Mechanical Rubber Goods are sold * 
exclusively through competent distributors. 
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Forty-seven years of experience in the development and 
production of abrasive products. 


Eight years of experience in the modern application of 
abrasive wheels to actual pulp mill service — the Norton 
Pulpstone. 

NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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All Hands 
SpE LOW 


Dual Control ends danger of accidental starts. 


Two distinct throws of the starting 
lever... both hands below the cutting table... 
then on/y can the knife start to cut... that’s 
complete safety ... Dual Control! 

Developed by Smith and Winchester, 

















A visitor leaning on the control mechanism, 
a worker brushing against the cutter, a sudden 
jar, will have no effect. At all times, the oper- 
ator has complete command of the cutting 
stroke. Now, with perfect safety, all operat- 
ing mechanism is placed within easy reach. 
Faster work, fewer motions, greater accuracy 
is possible. 

Ten other advantages exclusive to users 
of Undercuts are described in a bulletin that is 
just off the press. Your copy will be sent with- 
out obligation ... Address, South Windham. 


Undercuts are built in a complete range of 
tes: 84" 38”, 44”, 48”, 50”, 56”, 63”, 69”, 
76”, 84", 92”, and larger. 








™ SMITH & WINCHESTER 


Manufacturing o sae? Company 


met fF 
BOP @> souTH WINDHAM, CONNECTICUT 






PLANT AND OFFICES AT 





GENTLEMEN: 


Kindly send, without obligation, your latest bulletin, “Undercut Automatic Paper Cutting Machines.” 





Name........ Oe SS se AO ee SOR DA DY COE Ree aT ee MES Ei, ComMPANY 


ME ERR STL PE SS At EA ES STATE....... 





TSE TES SE ae 2 ee eae Se ee 
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Power Plant Remodeling Pays 


HY is it that good physical condition and re- 
Wi isn operation are no longer proof that a 

power plant cannot be profitably remodeled? 
Simply because developments in the entire range of 
power equipment, which may be applied with particu- 
larly good effect in the paper mill power plant, have 
gone forward so rapidly within the past ten years that 
the obsolescence of such apparatus is now much more 
important than its depreciation. In many cases, long 
before power equipment installed ten years ago or less 
is worn out, it has been found that the cost of the serv- 
ices it renders can be reduced still further by installing 
in its place improved forms of the same apparatus, or 
possibly different apparatus developed to render the 
same service. . 

That all the agitation in the power field for proper 
remodeling of plants in order to take advantage of 
modern conditions is not so much windy theory, is in- 
dicated by the number of industries and public utility 
companies that have carried out successful remodeling 
programs during the past few years. Even where addi- 
tional capacity was not needed or installed, these pro- 
grams have resulted in lower power costs, lower total 
production costs, increased reliability and continuity 
of service, forestalling of obsolescence and other tangi- 
ble and intangible advantages. 

The following discussion will attempt to present 
briefly the major trends in power plant design that have 
brought about those gains. 


Design Improvements 

The principal improvements in power plant equip- 
ment made during the past ten years include: use of 
higher steam pressures and temperatures; improve- 
ments in steam generating and combustion equipment 
leading to higher capacity of single units, greater re- 
liability and convenience in operation and lower mainte- 
nance costs; concurrent development of methods of 
feedwater treatment to meet the demands for higher 
boiler capacity and availability despite higher ratings; 
great improvement in instruments, control methods and 
accessories of all kinds ; better pumps, piping and valves 
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Developments in design of power 
equipment during past ten years 
and their effect on power costs 


By CHESTER REED EARLE 


permitting the development toward higher pressures 
and temperatures and higher capacities to continue; 
increase in mechanical and thermal efficiency of steam 
engines and turbines and, in particular, the introduc- 
tion to more general use of the extraction turbine and 
the regenerative feedwater heating cycle. 

Other developments, of almost equal importance, 
have included: the rise to prominence of the Diesel en- 
gine; improvements in design, construction and oper- 
ation of condensers and heaters; use of new steels and 
other metals in construction and the widespread adop- 
tion of the new technique of welding; far-reaching 
changes in electrical equipment, such as the develop- 
ment of the deion circuit breaker, the uses of the 
vacuum tube and photo-cell, the new transformers, 
power-factor-correction apparatus and instruments ; de- 
velopments in the hydroelectric field such as the in- 
creasing use of various types of propeller-type water 
turbines. 

Compactness, high capacity and ability to remain in 
service for long periods are characteristic of present- 
day power equipment. Modern boilers illustrate these 
characteristics most forcibly. In 1920, the average 
heating surface of all boilers sold by one manufacturer 
was 4,340 sq. ft.; in 1930, it was 7,480, an increase of 
73 per cent. In 1920, the average boiler pressure of 
units sold by the same manufacturer was 162 lb. per 
square inch for all types of service; today, it is 332 Ib. 
In general, the performance of many modern boiler 
units indicates that they can now be made and oper- 
ated so that they will stay in continuous service as long 
as the prime movers they serve. 

Some of the recently remodeled power plants of the 
paper industry illustrate most aptly just what those 
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characteristics of compactness, high capacity and reli- 
ability mean to the industry. For example: at the plant 
of the Hollingsworth & Whitney Company,' 35 stoker- 
fired boilers supplied steam at 120 lb. pressure to con- 
densing turbines and processes. Of the electric power 
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Remodeling plan of Hollingsworth & Whitney 
power plant 
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used, about 29,000,000 kw-hr. a year came from mill 
hydroelectric plants ; 3,000,000 kw-hr. from condensing 
turbines, and 12,000,000 kw-hr. from an outside hydro- 
electric plant. Some worth-while economies resulted 
through the installation of two four-drum, bent-tube 
boilers fired by underfeed stokers. Each stoker unit 
was designed for a continuous capacity of 120,000 Ib. of 
steam an hour at 425 lb. pressure—a 3000-kw., non- 
condensing, turbine generator acting as a reducing 
valve between the 425 and 120-lb. pressures. 

These economies included: (1) reduction of operat- 
ing and maintenance labor about 60 per cent; (2) 
elimination of outside power purchases; (3) improve- 
ment in reliability of power supply thus avoiding cur- 
tailment of mill operations during high water; (4) 
correction of an objectionable chimney dirt nuisance ; 
(5) release of a boiler plant building for manufactur- 
ing uses; (6) establishment of a source from which 
steam and power can be supplied to the mill without 
restricting improvement of mill processes by limita- 
tions in the power plant. Such gains are typical of all 
good remodeling programs. 

Another splendid example of remodeling is found at 
the Champion-International Company.? Here two 
stoker-fired boilers with the necessary auxiliaries (each 
boiler designed for 400 lb. pressure), were installed in 
the space formerly occupied by four horizontal, return 
tubular units. A 1250-kv-a., condensing steam turbine 
generator set was relocated, and a new, 2500-kw. tur- 
bine-generator set was installed. The new generator 
set, bleeding at 110 lb., supplied steam for meeting 
process and heating requirements and exhausted steam 
at 8 lb. for use in the coating mill and for the paper 
machines. 

This turbine, supplying power to replace former en- 
gine drives, runs on speed governing; variations in the 
low-pressure process steam supply and demand are 
coordinated with the water-wheel gates in the hydro- 





1 Power Plant Engineering, May 1, 1932, p. 364. 
2Power Plant Engineering, Feb. 15, 1930, and Oct. 1, 1931, p. 964. 
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electric plant from the pressure in the low-pressure 
steam system. 

As a result of this revamping, the amount of coal 
burned decreased about 25 per cent. It is expected 
that the total cost of water for the hydroelectric plant 
will decrease about the same amount, while many man- 
ufacturing advantages resulted from improvements in 
the quality of service from the plant. 


Remodeling in Part 


Where only certain parts of the plant need remodel- 
ing, as, for example, the boiler plant, improvements 
in design of furnaces and combustion equipment make 
possible increases in the steam capacity of existing 
boiler units with lower maintenance and greater reli- 
ability. Air- and water-cooled furnace walls of various 
types are available for this purpose. In some of the 
new boilers, water-cooling surface in the furnace may 
make as much as half of the steam generated by the 
unit. In one plant, through the installation of water- 
cooled furnaces, the capacity of existing boilers was 
increased during 1930 about 60 per cent, at a cost of 
about $50 per boiler horsepower, and 14,000 tons of 
coal a year were saved. This was not an old plant. As 
late as 1924, it was considered to be of advanced design. 

Superheaters have been improved to meet the needs 
for higher steam temperatures. Radiant superheaters, 
easily installed in existing furnaces and used either 
alone or in series with convection units, are particu- 
larly well adapted to industrial plant remodeling. 

Stokers and pulverized-coal equipment have been 
developed to such a point that in a given case the choice 





Champion-International’s remodeled boiler room 
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of equipment must be based on numerous factors such 
as fuel, load conditions, ash disposal and the like, 
rather than on any idea that one form of equipment 
of itself is better than the other. 

Two systems of pulverized coal firing are now in use: 
the bin system and the direct-fired system. Installa- 
tions of the direct-fired system seem to be increasing 
more rapidly than those of the bin system, but more 
coal is still pulverized by the latter. 

The installation at the River Raisin Paper Company 
of four modern, bent-tube boilers, each of 1,296-hp. 
capacity, fired by unit pulverizers, made it possible to 
eliminate 25 old boilers in three seperate boiler houses, 
to reduce coal consumption 175 tons a day, and to 
eliminate 50 boiler-house attendants, concentrating all 
steam generation in one plant. This trend toward 
larger, fewer and better units goes on constantly and 
within the past two or three years has reached its 
logical conclusion in the idea of a single prime mover 
supplied with steam by a single steam generating unit. 
Some of the central stations have adopted this scheme, 
made possible by the reliability of the modern boiler 
and turbine. 

It should be a source of pride to the paper industry 
that one of the earliest and best of these unit assem- 
blies was installed, not in a central station, but in a 
paper mill. In 1930, the Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany completed the remodeling of its power plant at 
Hamilton, Ohio, by installing a single boiler with a 
maximum steam capacity of 350,000 lb. of steam an 
hour at 650 lb. pressure. The boiler, fired by unit pul- 
verizers, supplies steam to a 20,000-kw., three-element 
turbine generator. The turbine cylinders exhaust at 
various pressures to the mill. When this unit assembly 
was installed, the boiler was claimed to be one of the 
largest unit-fired, pulverized-coal units ever built and 
one of the largest for high pressure. 

For all its list of increasing virtues, the steam boiler 
was for a time on the way to becoming a somewhat 
complicated apparatus. Now, however, a single-pass, 
vertical, straight-tube boiler has appeared in several 
new central stations and this unit promises to lead to 
much simplification without relinquishing the ground 
previously gained. Certain new types of curved-tube 
boilers are also being used here and abroad. 

Stokers with capacities as high as half a million 
pounds of steam an hour can be obtained if they are 
wanted. Single pulverized-coal burners capable of 
producing 135,000 lb. of steam an hour have been used 
at the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company’s 
Piedmont plant. 

Thus, considering these major developments, it is 
evident that the possibilities are increasing for simpli- 
fying and concentrating steam generating equipment 
to reduce fixed charges, to lower operating costs and 
maintenance, and to produce convenient and continu- 
ous operation. 

In line with this trend, air preheaters, economizers, 
fans and other auxiliaries are also more compact and 
efficient, seldom requiring more than a quarter of the 
space for a given capacity that they did ten years ago. 
Steel tube economizers and air preheaters, new plate- 
type designs, the diphenyloxide air preheater, the air- 
water economizer will be useful in remodeling. Duct- 
work, piping, valves and controls can be simplified and 
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instruments can be had to measure almost any given 
property. 

Coal handling equipment in all its profusion of silos, 
conveyors, bunkers and weighing devices can be ob- 
tained to fit any operating conditions. Ash-handling 


















































Several recent industrial boiler tube arrangements 
with operating pressures from 400 to 1,800 pounds 


by sluices, pneumatic-system conveyor or car is just as 
important as ever, but can be accomplished nowadays 
at lower costs than ever. 

Feedwater treatment to prevent embrittlement and 
troubles caused by dirt and scale is well advanced. 
Evaporators are used by many power plants, and 
deaerating devices to prevent oxygen corrosion are al- 
most universally employed. 

Where the steam and electric power loads can be 
properly analyzed, the possibility of using the steam 
accumulator for balancing purposes should not be over- 
looked in any plant remodeling program. It is used in 
the new power plant of Waldorf Paper Products Com- 
pany. This and other industrial installations are worth 
the attention of the remodeler. 


Progress in Prime Movers 


Ten years of progress in the design of all types of 
prime movers has increased the importance of obso- 
lescence in the engine room as well as in the boiler room, 
although the most spectacular changes have occurred 
in the latter. While thermal economy is not always 
the primary consideration, it is always important and 
it always gives us some basis for assessing progress. 
It is interesting to note that water rates of steam en- 
gines in sizes between 100 and 750 kw. range, at present, 
between 25 and 50 lb. dry steam per kilowatt-hour, 
whereas ten years ago rates of 40 to 60 lb., or even 
higher, were common. The uniflow engine, a compara- 
tively recent development, has shown water rates of as 
low as 8.7 and 9.35 lb. per indicated horsepower hour, 
with steam pressure of 250 lb., 200 deg. superheat and 
26 in. vacuum. Vertical types, uniflow or counterflow, 
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are compact and have been used in many interesting 
ways. 

Steam turbines can be obtained now for almost any 
combination of steam conditions that may arise. Con- 
densing automatic bleeder turbines are being built to 
furnish bled steam for process work at constant pres- 
sures from 2 to 200 lb. Some manufacturers build units 
of this type to run either bleeding or mixed pressure so 
that any surplus of process steam can be taken care of 
in the low-pressure section of turbine and will give a 
certain amount of electrical energy. Industrial demands 
have also led to the development of the non-condensing 
bleeder turbine furnishing bled steam at relatively 
high pressure and exhaust steam for process work. A 
typical use of this type is in the Champion-International 
Company’s plant referred to previously. 

The possibility of employing the modern Diesel 
engine in paper mill plants has been considered in some 
remodeling plans, especially in cases where the need 
was for more electric power, but not for more steam. 
The development of the automatic Diesel plant, the in- 





creased reliability and improved mechanical design of 
modern engines, the ability to use them in the larger 
sizes (some 7000-hp. engines are now under construc- 
tion in this country), the low stand-by cost and the 
quick-starting feature are factors that might cause the 
Diesel engine to be considered in a remodeling program. 

Most paper mills are already making good use of 
their water powers. Nevertheless, they should not for- 
get that there has been considerable progress in the 
hydraulic field in ten years. The progress has not been 
spectacular, but careful analysis of the hydroelectric 
plant, as well as the steam plant, may reveal that here, 
too, obsolescence exacts its toll. 

The foregoing comments present only the barest out- 
line of the reasons why the rapid progress in design of 
power equipment makes remodeling of paper-mill power 
plants so attractive in many cases. Yet if they stimu- 
late even a few paper mill engineers and executives to 
look with a more critical eye at their own plants and 
to demand more information, lower costs, better paper 
and fair profits, these comments will not prove idle. 


Electrical Equipment 


Depreciation 


ing of value; of money, a reduction of loss in 

exchange value or purchasing power, especially 
with reference to the face value; a lessening in price 
or estimating value; a lowering of worth. In the case 
of property, there are some kinds, the exchange value of 
which seldom decreases, and is more likely perhaps to 
increase; there are other kinds which inevitably de- 
preciate and finally reach a certain small minimum 
value or possibly cease to possess any value whatever. 
The paper mill engineer is concerned, for the most part, 
with that kind of property which is perishable, in the 
ultimate sense, and which deteriorates through physi- 
eal causes or through loss of economical usefulness. 

Of necessity, the paper industry, the same as all 
others, must recognize depreciation both from the 
standpoint of accounting and from the standpoint of 
obtaining the maximum useful life out of its process 
machinery and driving equipment. Process machinery 
and its driving equipment will ultimately reach a point 
at which it possesses only a certain minimum or resid- 
ual value, else it will cease to have any productive 
value whatever, in consequence of having outlived its 
usefulness. Replacement will then become necessary, 
and in order to provide requisite funds without increas- 
ing the investment, drawing upon capital, or making an 
excessive charge against operating expenses, it is desir- 
able to lay aside each year a certain percentage of the 
initial cost for the creating of a depreciation reserve, 
which will equal the total cost of renewal at the end of 
the life-period. 

When, and if, this process machinery and its driving 
equipment is bought or sold during its life, it is not, as a 


D EPRECIATION is defined by Webster as a fall- 
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Analysis of important classes of de- 
preciation to be considered in paper 
mills to obtain maximum useful life 


By R. H. STOLTZ, Industrial Department 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


rule, considered to be worth its original value, because 
it has depreciated in the meantime; the present worth 
on any given date, is the original worth less the accrued 
depreciation to such a date. In viewing this from the 
angle of accounting only, there are two phases of the 
depreciation problem: (1) To ascertain the annual rate 
of depreciation; (2) to ascertain the accrued deprecia- 
tion on any given date, or at any given age. 

This article will not attempt to set up any definite 
standards for charging off depreciation of the electrical 
equipment, in so far as an accounting system is con- 
cerned, because each mill has its own particular prob- 
lem and the electrical industry is too young, in a sense, 
to know what these standards should be. It is recog- 
nized, in this connection, that there are several methods 
for computing and determining depreciation values. 
For example: the straight line method, and the sink- 
ing-fund method. However, to discuss these methods 
and to intelligently analyze the correctness of one or 
the other, is a huge task indeed and should be given to 
those economists who are thoroughly familiar with the 
subject. 

On the other hand, this article will attempt to define 
and to analyze the two most important classes of de- 
preciation that are of special concern to the paper in- 
dustry from the standpoint of obtaining the maximum 
useful life of its electrical equipment. The two most 
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important classes of depreciation affecting the electrical 
equipment in paper mills are: Physical depreciation 
and functional depreciation. 


Physical Depreciation Explained 

Physical depreciation is the result of age, wear and 
tear, corrosion and decay. This form of depreciation is 
constantly in progress, the rate of its progress depend- 
ing upon the conditions of service, the protection 
afforded from ravaging elements and the degrees of 
eare exercised in making prompt repairs when neces- 
sary. This rate, of course, varies greatly with different 
forms of machinery, electrical equipment, ete. How, 
then, is the best way, or what methods should be used 
to minimize this depreciation and to obtain the maxi- 
mum useful life out of the electrical equipment. 

In the first place, and of prime importance, is the 
selection of the equipment. It should be designed and 
built to withstand the conditions of moisture, acid 
fumes, dust and other atmospheric conditions under 
which it must operate. For all of these conditions, the 
electrical industry has anticipated the needs and re- 
quirements of the paper industry. Motors can be sup- 
plied with any type of enclosure, either self-ventilated 
or forced-ventilated. Windings and coils may be pro- 
vided with adequate protection against moisture dust, 
acid, and alkalin fumes. Particular attention has been 
given to the design of bearings for electric motors. To- 
day, both the sleeve and antifriction type are avail- 
able, each having its own sphere of application, depend- 
ent upon their duty and location. Proper selection of 
bearings, therefore, not only prolong the useful life of 
the motor but materially reduce the items of mainte- 
nance and repair. 

Special gears have been developed to meet the ex- 
acting requirements of special applications in the paper 
mill. Where space is a determining factor, the built-in 
type of gear is available. Control boards and switch- 
ing apparatus are designed for remote, automatic con- 
trol, making it possible to locate this part of the equip- 
ment in any safe and convenient place in the mill. 

Highly sensitive, accurate, and dependable protective 
devices have been developed for all types of electrical 
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equipment. Such devices certainly insure safety and 
prolong the useful life of the equipment. A wide 
variety of indicating and recording meters is at the dis- 
posal of the paper mills. A wise selection of these 
meters and their proper application to process ma- 
chinery and its driving equipment, makes it possible 
for the paper mill to eliminate the hazards and losses 
from overloads and abusive treatment of equipment. 
Overloaded circuits, motors and generating equipment, 
and abusive treatment of electrical equipment are con- 
stant sources of trouble and expenses. Such conditions 
not only materially shorten the life of the equipment, 
but they add greatly to its depreciation losses. By tak- 
ing full advantage, therefore, of these indicating and 
recording instruments, many years of useful life will 
be added to the electrical equipment, and its deprecia- 
tion will be reduced to a minimum. 

Considering now that the electrical equipment has 
been wisely and economically selected, what is the next 
step? There can be only one answer, and that is proper 
maintenance, because the ultimate production of the 
mill as well as the quality of the product are dependent 
upon the successful performance of the electrical equip- 
ment. This success depends upon a comprehensive 
maintenance program, which must include men, effi- 
ciently trained to do their work, not only thoroughly 
and safely, but with a full understanding of the tasks 
ahead of them. Intelligent records must be kept. Fre- 
quent and regular inspections must be made of the 
electrical equipment as a safeguard against costly in- 
terruptions to service. 

Correct lubrication and adequate ventilation are nec- 
essary and assure minimum maintenance and maximum 
useful life of the equipment. Insulating materials 
which are so essential, to the performance of all elec- 
trical equipment, must be properly maintained. Clean- 
liness must not be overlooked. By keeping the wind- 
ings of motors and generating equipment clean, exces- 
sive heating and consequent rapid deterioration are pre- 
vented. A little paint and varnish properly applied 
may add many years to the useful life of the electrical 
equipment. 

The ultimate extent of this maintenance program, 
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of course, depends upon the extent of electrification, 
but here again each mill has its own particular prob- 
lem. Suffice it to say, that a thorough study of this 
problem is imperative if the paper mill is to obtain the 
most from its electrical equipment and minimize its de- 
preciation. 

Let us now take up the other class, or phase, of de- 
preciation ; namely, functional depreciation. 


Analysis of Functional Depreciation 


Functional depreciation is the result of failure to 
function properly. This results from lack of adaption 
to the service demanded. It has two principle classes: 
inadequacy and obsolescence. 

Inadequacy is the result of unexpected or premature 
growth in the demand for production, requiring an en- 
larged capacity, before the physical depreciation has 
caused the equipment to become inoperative. Deprecia- 
tion resulting from this cause, makes it necessary at 
times to replace the equipment sooner than otherwise, 
but the displaced equipment, in many cases, is useful 
for a further period when installed in a new location 
or in some other part of the mill. One of the functions 
of sound engineering is to study the probable future 
demands, arrange the mill and select the capacity of 
the units so that new units can be provided as occa- 
sion may require, without disturbing the units already 
in operation. When such a program is followed, de- 
preciation on account of inadequacy is largely elimi- 
nated. 

Obsolescence is that form of functional depreciation 
which results from inventions or radical improvements 
in art, causing a set-back in the scale of efficiency of 
present methods of operation, or creating new demands 
which cannot be served under the present state of the 
art. It must be understood, of course, that many ad- 





Modern synchronous motor vacuum pump drive 


vances in the art relate wholly to improvements in 
efficiency or reductions in the cost of production. 

It is somewhat questionable as to whether or not elec- 
trical equipment ever becomes obsolete in the true sense 
of the word. However, when comparing a new and im- 
proved scheme of electrical apparatus or electric drive 
with one of obsolete type (but not yet worn out in the 
physical sense), there are several important factors to 
be considered. First of all, since the ultimate object 
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of the paper mill is a maximum profit upon its invest- 
ment, a complete analysis must be made to determine 
whether the new equipment will earn more money than 
the old; also, whether such a return in increased profit 
is large enough to justify a replacement. By far too 
many decisions in cases of this kind are reached without 
a thorough investigation, and certain mills, even in this 
present age of electricity, are not taking full advantage 
of the equipment which the electrical industry has to 
offer. It is believed this is frequently due to the fact 
that the paper mill does not take full advantage of the 
assistance the electrical industry can render in making 
an analysis of this nature and arriving at a correct de- 
cision. 

There are other cases of a somewhat different nature, 
where depreciation from obsolescence must be consid- 
ered. Take the case of the jordan being driven by an 
old-type of induction motor. Both the jordan and the 
electric motor may be from 15 to 20 years old and both 
are probably of antiquated design. However, on 
account of the fact that these units are giving no undue 
amount of trouble they are allowed to remain in the 
mill with little or no thought of replacement. 

What about the efficiency and power factor of such 
a drive? These are important points and certainly 
should not be overlooked in an attempt to reduce the 
cost of production. If the mill is generating its own 
power, and the generating units are not overloaded, 
the only detrimental effect of the low power factor is 
the low efficiency of the motor and a slightly higher 
loss in the wiring and distribution system of the mill. 
If, however, improving the power factor enables addi- 
tional load to be carried on the generating equipment, 
which was not previously possible, or if it is possible to 
shut down a machine or eliminate a bank of trans- 
formers, then a real saving is effected by installing, in 
the place of the old induction motor, a synchronous 
type of motor of up-to-date design. Furthermore, when 
power is purchased by the mill and the rate schedule 
includes a power-factor clause, the effect of power- 
factor improvement is immediately reflected in the 
monthly balance sheet. On this basis, the old, induc- 
tion-type motor becomes obsolete to the point, where the 
installation of a synchronous motor is entirely justi- 
fied, since the latter will more than pay for itself within 
a short period of time. At the same time, it may be 
possible to still use the old, induction-type motor, which 
from purely a physical standpoint, has not depreciated 
to the point of discarding it altogether. 

Another example of obsolescence and one where the 
process machinery and electrical equipment are so 
closely related is the case of motor-driven pumps. 

During the past 10 or 12 years, the efficiency of cen- 
trifugal pumps has been increased perhaps more than 
that of any other machine used in the paper mill. Sub- 
stantial advances also have been made in pump and 
pipe layouts, as well as motor efficiencies. These im- 
provements have a substantial dollars-and-cents value 
to every paper mill that is now using old-design, obso- 
lete, inefficient, slow-speed pumps. 

With the latest type electric motors, pumps and pipe 
layouts, it would be possible for many mills to sub- 
stantially reduce their present pumping costs. 

For example: assume thet a paper mill with a con- 
nected load of 5000 kw. uses approximately 10 per cent 
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or 500 kw. to drive its process pumps, all of obsolete 
design. By installing modern, motor-driven pumps, 
250 kw. could be saved which, at a one-cent power rate 
per kw.-hr., is equivalent to $60 per day or $18,000 per 
year. Proportionate savings can be made in those 
paper mills which are now using obsolete equipment by 
taking full advantage of the modern, highly efficient, 
pumping systems. 

Furthermore, in the selection of the electrical equip- 
ment, considerable thought should be given to stand- 
ardization, in so far as it affects the residual value, as 











Typical sectional driving unit for paper machine 


well as the maintenance and replacement costs of the 
equipment. By this is meant adhering to standard 
dimensions of motors, standard voltages, speeds, tem- 
perature guarantees and enclosures; also as applied to 
other electrical equipment, the adherence to those stand- 
ards of safety, protective features, etc., as compiled by 
the National Electrical Manufacturers’ Association. 

Another phase of standardization is in the selection 
of complete electric drives for process machinery, as, 
for example, the paper machine. The modern electric 
drive for the paper machine is the sectional type of 
drive with its individual motors, gear units, and regu- 
lating equipment applied to each section of the ma- 
chine. Consideration should be given, for instance, to 
those developments which electrical research promises 
for the future and which, then, may be readily incor- 
porated in this type of electric drive. 

Paper mills that installed the sectional electric drive 
over seven or eight years ago are already beginning to 
take full advantage of this important feature. 

In other words, many improvements have been made 
in this form of electric drive since its original design. 
New regulators have been developed both from the 
standpoint of maintaining constant voltage and con- 
stant speed; also automatic, remote-controlled, draw 
mechanisms and slack take-up equipments have been 
made available. These improved features can easily, 
quickly, and inexpensively be added to already exist- 
ing drives, thereby modernizing in every respect these 
earlier models of sectional electric drive. 

It is appreciated that the paper industry, during the 
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past decade, has made extremely rapid strides in in- 
creasing its production and in improving its processes 
and quality of product. Numerous new and special 
machines have been installed, unheard-of steam pres- 
sures utilized and many other unique improvements 
and applications have been made. However, through 
all of these ever-changing improvements and new appli- 
cations, the electrical industry has kept pace with the 
paper industry, and today one will find the modern 
paper mill fully equipped with a multiplicity of elec- 
tric drives. Such mills are taking full advantage of 
the modern developments and achievements of the 
electrical industry. They are deriving those benefits 
made possible only through the use of carefully se- 
lected electrical equipment. Such mills are prepared 
for the future and the return of prosperity. These 
same mills, by properly maintaining the electrical 
equipment, not only will increase its useful and pro- 
ductive life materially, but, at the same time, will con- 
vert previous depreciation-losses that were considered 
a more or less necessary evil, into dollars of additional 
profit. Therefore, modernize the paper mill, electrify 
the process machinery, properly maintain the electrical 
equipment, and thereby minimize depreciation and in- 
crease profits. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 


Foundations and 


Vibrations 
By W. F. SCHAPHORST, M.E. 


HERE are few machines that do not vibrate more 
or less. To counterbalance or absorb these vibra- 
tions a foundation is usually necessary. 

But foundations, too, have what is known as a 
‘natural period of vibration.’’ A large massive foun- 
dation of course has a lower period of vibration than 
a small one. 

It is logical, then, that if a foundation builder 
should happen to put a foundation under a machine 
whose period of vibration is identical with the period 
of vibration of the foundation conditions would be 
made worse rather than better. The vibrations of the 
machine would be transmitted to the foundation and 
together the vibrations might become extremely vio- 
lent. The period of vibration of a foundation must 
never be the same as that of the machine it supports. 
Thus machines are sometimes blamed for noises and 
vibrations when the trouble lies in the foundation. 

One of the most effective modern methods for elimi- 
nating vibration and noise troubles is to isolate the 
machine from the building or from the ground by 
means of a strong resilient material. Natural cork is 
usually specified. Cork has a natural period of vibra- 
tion which is invariably different from that of any 
machine, and from almost every viewpoint is an ideal 
material for machine isolation. Sometimes the cork 
is placed directly under the machine on top of the 
foundation, and at other times the foundation itself 
rests on the cork, depending upon conditions. Usu- 
ally machinery isolation is a job for an isolation engi- 
neer who has had broad experience with all types of 
vibrating and noisy machinery. 
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A Call to Arms! 


retreating — blinded by the smoke 

of its own guns, overcome by its 
past victories. Industry now faces a new 
attack, a more modern warfare. Its cap- 
tains are already mobilizing forces and 
every industrial plant, large and small, 
is being called to arms. 

Could a nation hope to win a battle 
with worn out or obsolete firearms, can- 
non, battleships? Hardly. Could a Model 
“T” flivver be expected to win a race 
with an up-todate high-powered car? 
Ridiculous! Does the shabby man have 
preference as a prospective employee 
over the well groomed one? The con- 
sensus of opinion is “no.” 

Far-fetched comparisons—maybe. But 
none the less applicable. 

As surely as the tide recedes, it will 
come back; season will follow season; 
and every economic depression in his- 
tory has been followed by a recurring 
wave of prosperous times. 

Far-sighted men are anticipating the 
time when industrial plants will be 
strained to the limit of their capacity in 
an effort to keep pace with business. 
Every paper mill that makes plans for 
the immediate replacement of worn or 
obsolete equipment and prepares for the 
busy times ahead, will realize tremen- 
dous profits on such investments. Such 
activity will also lend impetus to many 
other industrial fields and increase the 
ranks of the employed. 

A movement has been organized to 
conduct an intensive campaign for the 
modernization and rehabilitation of in- 
dustrial plants. This organization plans 
to bring together industrial and busi- 
ness leaders in the principal production 
centers of the United States, and inter- 
est executives in a movement to start 
the orders for equipment, machinery and 
plant rehabilitation in motion. 

This movement is sponsored by the 
Committee on Industrial Rehabilitation 
which was organized in Washington at 
the recent conference of Banking and 
Industrial Committees of the twelve 
Federal Reserve districts called by Presi- 
dent Hoover and attended by ranking 
officials of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

A. W. Robertson of Pittsburgh, who is 
chairman of this committee, has given 
out a statement setting forth the objec- 
tives of the organization. Some of the 
outstanding points from his statement, 
incorporated in the following, are most 
logical and convincing. 


The Purpose of the Committee 


In conference discussions it has been 
made plain that one solution to the prob- 
lems of employment and business re- 
covery lies in the direction of industrial 
modernization. Accordingly, the com- 
mittee was authorized to devise and put 
into action a national program to ac- 
celerate replacement of worn out and 
obsolete machinery, equipment and plant 


Fv three years Industry has been 
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The Committee on Industrial Rehabilitation 
marshals the forces of industry in an effort 
to bring an immediate revival of business 


facilities throughout all the industries. 

In the industries devoted to the mak- 
ing of machinery and equipment alone, 
approximately 1,620,000 workers have 
been deprived of employment since 1929. 
Their loss in income totals more than 
three billions of dollars annually. It 
has been estimated that loss of employ- 
ment for one worker in these industries 
results in loss of employment for three 
workers engaged in the marketing of 
consumer products — food, clothing, 
paper, radio, automobiles—or in fur- 
nishing materials to the equipment and 
machinery builder. 

Every time a man is put to work he 
has money to spend for clothes, shoes, 
groceries, etc. This puts other men to 
work turning out the supplies he needs 
and every time anyone buys anything it 
means the use of more paper, and more 
paper used means more orders for the 
mills. If the mills are busy then more 
orders go out for equipment and sup- 
plies. It is a simple matter of good busi- 
ness as well as self interest for every 
paper manufacturer who can possibly do 
so, to look over his plant now and make 
all necessary improvements and addi- 
tions; to replace, if possible, worn-out or 
obsolescent machinery with something 
better that will in a short time pay the 
added cost and then help to make better 
paper at a lower cost. 

The acuteness of the situation is fur- 
ther intensified by the fact that, along 
with the prostrating sag in employment, 
expenditures for equipment, machinery 
and plant facilities have dropped from 
the average normal annual outlay of 
$5,000,000,000 to a yearly total of $1,260,- 
000,000. This falling off constitutes one 
of the major factors contributing to con- 
tinuance of the paralysis which besets 
American industry at the present time. 

The progress of industrial mainte- 
nance has been interrupted to such a de- 
gree that today more than fifty per cent 
of the machinery, equipment and plant 
facilities in American factories is obso- 
lete, and this includes the paper and 
pulp industry. The fact that in these 
last three years there has been more 
rapid improvement in equipment design 
than in any period in our industrial his- 
tory makes the condition that much 
more urgent. Replacement has not kept 
pace with this engineering advance. 

The primary objective of the Commit- 
tee at the present moment is to set in 
motion a succession of orders for im- 
proved equipment and machinery which 
will extend, in their effect on employ- 
ment and spending, from the factory 
back to the farms, the forests and the 
mines. Every order starts a wave of 
work required in the production, proc- 
essing, transportation, installation and 


sales of materials and services that is 
felt throughout all branches of business. 

Every order placed now gives momen- 
tum to the whole movement. The sensi- 
ble thing for a sensible man to do is to 
proceed at once with the modernization 
of his plant. Now is the best time for 
this step. In the first place, financial 
and credit conditions are clearly and 
positively better. Secondly, the most 
improved equipment developed in the 
last three years can be purchased now 
at abnormally low prices. Again, many 
corporations have liquid funds drawing 
low interest that would be better in- 
vested in more profitable equipment and 
plant facilities. Better production effi- 
ciencies, effected through installation of 
modern equipment, will improve a com- 
pany’s ability to meet competition and 
increase its earning power. Changes 
can be made most easily now, when 
plants are not busy. Also, there is the 
important fact that obsolescence means 
not waste alone, but loss of opportunity 
for better profits. 

It is believed that if industry will pro- 
ceed at once for reasons of sound self- 
interest to put its house in order and to 
remedy through modernization the run- 
down condition of its productive equip- 
ment, employment will be created for 
hundreds of thousands of workers. In 
addition, it will bring back on pay-roll 
hundreds of thousands of other workers 
in industries which furnish the parts, 
raw materials and services bought by 
these machinery and equipment manu- 
facturers. This will release millions of 
dollars in wages spent for individual 
and family purchases affecting business 
in every community, all of which means 
the making and using of more paper. 


How the Committee Operates 


The first step of the Committee in 
building its organization was the estab- 
lishment of branch committees in each 
of the Federal Reserve districts, each of 
which has a chairman and a vice chair- 
man with authority to appoint chairmen 
of sub-committees to serve in each of the 
industrial areas within the boundaries 
of the Federal Reserve districts. These 
sub-committee chairmen may appoint 
local business and industrial leaders to 
membership on their committees. Each 
committee and sub-committee has within 
its knowledge the replacement needs of 
the manufacturer and ample evidence 
that immediate modernization is the 
right step toward business revival. 

All of those co-operating in this plan 
recognize the need for immediate action. 
The job is to put into work such pro- 
grams as may have immediate effect to- 
ward improving the efficiency of factories 
and the earning power of all industries. 
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dustry awoke to the fact that a 

clean product was a decided sales 
advantage, and that a low dirt count 
could be made to pay a profit over the 
cost of installing equipment and proc- 
esses to insure cleanliness. With this 
thought in mind, operators and engi- 
neers spent much time and money on the 
development of water-treating plants, 
pulp washers, screening devices, wood 
room equipment, improved bleaching 
cycles and a host of other improvements 
in technique and equipment. It was 
found that in addition to the above, it 
was necessary to clean up the piping sys- 
tems if the most favorable results were 
to be achieved. Not many of the older 
mills have as yet been sold on the idea 
of repiping for cleanliness, but it seems 
that increasing numbers of mills will be 
forced into line during the next few 
years. 

Those mills which have made a start 
in this direction, have usually made the 
first step on the piping serving the paper 
machines. The reason for this is that, 
due to the acid furnish, the paper-ma- 
chine piping deteriorates very rapidly 
and is early recognized as a prolific 
source of dirt. The furnish, in attacking 
the pipe steel, causes the formation of 
scale and tubercles. In the roughness 
thus formed, fibers are caught and re- 
tained while undergoing a deteriorating 
action, forming slime. Because this slime 
is held in the irregular surface, ordinary 
washing of the pipe fails to remove it. 
After a variable period, depending on 
temperature and rate of accumulation, 
the deposit breaks away, often carrying 
particles of rust with it. It flows with 
the furnish to the paper machine screens 
which break it up and pass it to the 
machine. After drying, the slime shows 
up characteristically in the sheet, the 
scale appearing as small dirt specks. 


Lead Coated and Steel Pipe 


In several mid-western mills where 
the author has had the pleasure of assist- 
ing in repiping projects, the beater, jor- 
dan and machine stock lines were re- 
placed with leadized steel pipe. 

Briefly, the leadizing process consists 
of pickling ordinary steel pipe and then 
coating both the internal and the ex- 
ternal surfaces with a thick layer of 
molten lead. While cast iron can be 
leadized, it is not practicable, and there- 
fore all fittings and flanges are made of 
steel. Preferred practice in this respect, 
is to build up the fittings by welding to- 
gether steel pipe segments. Flanges are 
made of plate steel welded to the pipe 
before leadizing. Threaded steel flanges 
have been used, and the new steel weld- 
ing flanges are very popular. The selec- 
tion of the flange type is largely a mat- 
ter of economy and expediency. 

In the design of systems using this 
type of pipe, there are several features 
that must have the close attention of 
the designer. Because the leadizing 
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Some of the advantages and disadvantages 
of several piping materials in more or less 
common use in the industry 


By 0. K. GRAEF 


Consulting Mechanical Engineer 






Continuous wood-stave pipe for 
general mill water supply 


process is carried out in large vats in 
the plant of the fabricator, it is impor- 
tant that the designer have available 
all data referring to the size of the vats, 
in order that no pipe or fittings be de- 
signed so large or of such shape that 
they cannot be handled in the vats 
available. 

Because it is the intention to present 
an unbroken lead surface to the fluid 
within the pipe, it is necessary that the 
designing be of a high order of accuracy 
so that no field cutting is necessary. 
Burning, cutting, welding or threading 
in the field will, of course, destroy the 
leadized surface in the immediate vicin- 
ity, thus defeating the purpose of the 
installation. Customarily, therefore, it 
is considered advisable on repiping jobs, 
to provide a short, steel-flanged, copper, 
make-up length of pipe in each run. 
This copper make-up piece can be cut to 
compensate slight errors of length. On 
new work, however, careful design 
should obviate the necessity for such 
make-up lengths. 

From the standpoint of the designer, 
an advantage is gained, in that fittings 
of any sort may be fabricated at little, 
if any, additional cost, if limitations 
of size are adhered to. Thus the most 
unusual of fittings and bends for special 
purposes may be used economically. 
These special fittings may be introduced 
into the line to save power and pipe and 
to avoid obstacles or for special pur- 
poses, such as mixing tees, etc. 

After several years of operation of 
some of these leadized stock lines, it has 
been found in several mills that certain 
conditions have operated to destroy the 
internal leadized surface thus exposing 
the base metal. This wearing away of 


the leadized surface appears first at the 
bends, so that it seems likely the fric- 
tion of the moving stock assists in re- 
moving the leadizing, if it is not the 
prime cause. Several other mills which 
have installed leadized pipe report their 
lines are still in good condition after 
similar periods of use. It would seem, 
therefore, that leadized piping should 
be used with caution, and the engineer 
should carefully consider the conditions 
under which it will be used before rec- 
emmending it for stock conduits. At 
any rate, this type of piping can prob- 
ably be used with assurance for water 
service. 

Recently, several older mills, being 
repiped, have specified that all stock and 
whitewater lines be piped with steel 
pipe and cast iron fittings, and that all 
stock and whitewater returns and over- 
flows were to be of wood pipe. 


Characteristics of Wood Pipe 


From a hydraulic standpoint, the fric- 
tion loss in wood pipe is only about 70 
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per cent that of corresponding steel pipe 
at velocities less than 9 or 10 ft. per 
sec. This saves power, allows easier 
slopes for gravity lines, or longer lines 
with the same slope; a saving of head- 
room, or an economy in pipe size if the 
slope is not lessened. Another feature 
is that for some time from the date of 
installation and use, the interior con- 
tinuously becomes smoother, and re- 
mains so during its working life. The 
reverse of this is true of steel pipe 
which continuously becomes rougher 
with use. 

Wood pipe may be assembled with 
cast iron fittings, or with leadized fit- 
tings. Of course, the pipe should be tied 
together longitudinally with pairs of tie 
rods to prevent it from pulling apart, 
due to internal pressure, in the coup- 
lings (wood sleeves) or in the pipe 
flanges, which are little more than a slip 
fit over the body of the pipe. Steel band- 
ing, either flat or of heavy wire, is spir- 
ally wrapped around the staves to hold 
them in position. In nearly every case 
of failure of this class of pipe, it may 
be shown that the primary cause of fail- 
ure was the corrosion of the banding. 
It follows, therefore, that it is a paying 
proposition to keep the bands painted. 
Where this is done, and the pipe is not 
allowed to frequently dry out, the life 
of wood pipe is exceptionally long. 

In the case of redwood stave pipe, the 
bands only should be painted—never the 
wood. The reason for this is that red- 
wood, due to its porosity, allows water 
to seep through. If this water is pre- 
vented from evaporating by a skin of 
paint, decay of the wood proceeds very 
rapidly. The rule is never to paint red- 
wood which is in contact with water on 
one side. Other woods, such as fir, 
spruce, cypress, pine, etc., may be 
painted, but it is preferable to keep 
them free from paint. 

Among the defects of wood pipe that 
may be mentioned are its bulk and its 
tendency to slime. Due to the smooth 
interior surface, this slime is easier to 
clean away than is the case with steel 
pipe, and, of course, even though this 
slime breaks away it does not carry rust 
with it. Wood pipe is also unsatisfac- 
tory where operations are intermittent, 
as the pipe then has opportunity to dry 
out and shrink, opening seams and al- 
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lowing deterioration of the staves by rot 
to progress rapidly. 

An ultra-modern pulp mill, very re- 
cently erected on the Pacific Coast, in- 
stalled continuous wood-stave pipe for 
all lines carrying stock or process water. 
Where space permitted, the pipe was de- 
flected in long sweeping curves without 
the use of fittings. Where short radius 
turns and bends were necessary, lead- 
ized steel fittings were used. This type 
of wood-stave pipe must, of course, be 
erected in the field by trained erection 
crews. The pipe is not spirally wrapped, 
but is hooped at close intervals accord- 
ing to the pressure. It is claimed that 
in this case the cost of the completed 
lines compared very favorably with that 
of cast iron or leadized steel lines. It 
seems logical to assume that the ex- 
tremely clean pulp which this mill is 
producing must be credited to some ex- 
tent to the wood and leadized pipe lines 
which carry water and the stock from 
process to succeeding process. 


Copper and Brass Piping 


A very prominent consulting paper 
mill engineer, who has designed and 
built many modern mills, is authority 
for the statement that at present-day 
prices, copper piping is the ideal mate- 
rial for paper and pulp mill construc- 
tion. Copper has everything that other 
materials lack excepting only the prime 
virtue of cheapness, and prices today 
have very nearly eradicated that defect. 
The life of copper is long, and it is very 
easily fabricated. The statement has 
also been made that the growth of slime 
is greatly retarded by the sulphates of 
copper formed by the chemical action 
of the acid furnish on the copper pipe 
walls. 

From the designers’ standpoint, cop- 
per piping presents no unusual difficul- 
ties. It may be readily cut in the field, 
and is easily bent to avoid obstacles, 
without the use of anything but the 
usual field bending equipment. Copper 
pipe is usually fitted with steel Van 
Stone flanges, the end of the pipe being 
peened over to form a gasket face. This 
may be readily done in the field, al- 
though shop work is to be preferred. 
The friction loss through copper is usu- 
ally taken at about 70 per cent to 75 per 
cent that of corresponding steel pipe. 
If heated liquids are to be carried in 





Brass piping on suction boxes, and steel and cast 
iron from brass manifold through vacuum pump 
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copper pipe, provision should be made 
for expansion at the rate of 0.0000093 
inches per foot per degree Fahr., or 
about 50 per cent greater than that of 
steel. Failure to provide for this ex- 
pansion may cause buckling of the pipe 
walls. 

Suction box piping is usually iron- 
pipe-size, brass-screwed pipe for the rea- 
son that the water removed by the boxes 
is usually reused in the cycle. Modern 





Steel and cast iron piping installation 
on paper machine vacuum service 


paper machines come already equipped 
with brass pipes, but many older ma- 
chines are equipped with steel or iron 
suction pipes. 

The designer of these screwed (for 
the most part) lines has no difficulty, 
for the reason that they are usually 
cut to fit in the field, and the machine 
designer has fixed the sizes required by 
providing the proper orifice sizes in the 
suction boxes and separators. The 
vacuum exhausts from the separators, 
of course, may be made of steel pipe. 

Small shower and squirt lines around 
the paper machine may be constructed 
of new, lightweight brass tubing, using 
sweated fittings. This pipe is light in 
weight, easy to erect, and erected costs 
compare very favorably with the erected 
costs of iron or steel screwed pipes. 

The fittings are nicely designed and 
of streamline form. No threads are 
formed on the pipe or in the fitting, the 
pipe being a loose fit inside the fitting, 
which is shouldered to receive the end 
of the pipe and provides a smooth flow- 
line passage. Several small holes are 
drilled radially through the skirt of the 
fitting whereby wire solder may be in- 
troduced to the surfaces of the joint. 

When assembling, it is only necessary 
to flux the pipe end and the inside of the 
skirt of the fitting. The two are then 
telescoped, heated to the melting point 
of solder, and wire solder applied 
through the holes provided. The solder 
melts on contact, and by capillarity 
spreads evenly throughout the annular 
space between the pipe and fitting, mak- 
ing a very strong, neat joint. 

In addition to its non-corrosive qual- 
ities and reasonable cost, this type of 
pipe is very neat appearing around a 
machine. Due to the very smooth flow- 
line, with no sudden enlargements or 
contractions to accumulate slime or dirt, 
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a clean shower water is assured, with a 
minimum of rust and dirt to clog the 
shower orifices. 

There is but little designing necessary 
with this type of pipe. A good mechanic 
with a file, hacksaw, blowtorch and sol- 
der can properly erect the pipe very 
rapidly. This pipe will also pass a 
greater volume of water than ordinary 
iron pipe, due to the smooth interior 
surfaces, so that often a smaller size of 
pipe may be used, resulting in an addi- 
tional saving. 


Other Piping Materials 

Recently an alloy of chrome, nickel 
and iron has been used to produce a cast 
pipe which is very resistant to corro- 
sion. The use of this pipe is indicated 
for alum and size lines, small oil lines, 
condensate returns, underground lines, 
drinking water lines, sanitary lines and, 
in general, where conditions require the 
use of a material that is not readily 
affected by acids, or where steel pipe 
would be exposed to severely corrosive 
conditions. As stated, this is a cast 
alloy, which, due to its structure, can be 
readily cut and threaded in the field 
using standard wheel cutters and stand- 
ard pipe dies. The cuts are clean, 
leaving no burrs on the inside to be 
reamed out, and the threads are cut 
clean and sharp, requiring only a coat 
of oil to make a tight joint. It is readily 
welded, using a welding rod of the same 
material, and a flux to eliminate slag 
inclusions. 

This pipe is cast with the same out- 
side diameter as standard steel pipe, 
but the inside diameter is slightly less 
than that of extra heavy steel pipe. 
This fact should be borne in mind when 
designing, and, as a general rule, one 
pipe-size larger than that indicated for 
steel pipe should be used. Because this 
is a cast metal, it is quite brittle and 
should not be subjected to torsional 
strains. On long pipe lines carrying 
heated liquids, provision must be made 
to compensate for thermal expansion. 

For special purposes around the plant, 
many new types of pipe and pipe mate- 
rials have been developed. Among them 
may be listed stainless steels for the 
sulphite mill, rubber-lined pipe and 
valves, glass pipe, spiral-welded pipe in 
a variety of materials, ceramic-lined 
pipe and many others. 

With this array of non-corrosive ma- 
terials available, most of them at a rea- 
sonable cost, it doesn’t seem that there 
is much*excuse for dirt due to obsolete 
pipihg systems and materials. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


@ THE HOUSE OF MAGIC, a spectac- 
ular section of the General Electric Re- 
search Laboratory in Schenectady, will 
be moved to Chicago for the Century of 
Progress exposition, as the outstanding 
feature of the G. E. exhibit. In the 
auditorium to be constructed as part of 
the exhibit, lectures and demonstrations 
of the wonders of electrical science will 
be presented to visitors. Discoveries 
and developments that emanated from 
the research laboratories and _ that 
speeded the progress of the electrical in- 
dustry will be exhibited and explained. 
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Stepping Forward 


A brief resume’ of some comparatively recent 
changes in products-design for power purposes 


er design toward smaller water 
storage space, bigher ratings and 
higher pressures, the Bailey Meter Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has developed a 
line of boiler drum water level recorders 
and indicators to give operators a pic- 
ture of the rate of change of water level 
and to show the true level throughout 
the full range of the drum. 
The recorder operates on the differ- 
ence in level obtained by making two 
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Bailey boiler water level recorder 


connections to the water column or boil- 
er drum, one connection being made to 
the water space and the other to the 
steam space where a constant water 
head is maintained in the connection by 
means of a steam condensing radiator 
and a reservoir. The variable head or 
water space connection is applied over 
a mercury-sealed bell, and the constant 
head connection is applied to the inside 
of this bell. As the boiler water level 
rises or falls, the mercury-sealed bell 
falls or rises, and this motion is trans- 
mitted to the recording pen by a forked 
lever and a spindle which turns in pres- 
sure-tight bearings. A reversing link- 
age is employed between the spindle and 
recording pen so that the pen moves 
upward as the water in the boiler drum 
rises and moves downward as the water 
level drops. 

This device may be incorporated with 
a feed water flow meter to record the 
two related factors on one chart for easy 
comparison, or remote indicators or 
recorders operating from the main re- 
corder can be placed at other points if 
desired. Types and combinations are 
available in all pressure standards up 
to 1800 lb. per square inch. 

During the past year, the Hagan Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, Pa., has completed 
a program of redesigning and improv- 
ing, wherever possible, its entire line of 
regulating apparatus for automatic com- 
bustion control. Controllers have been 
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revamped, simplifying parts, wherever 
possible, to reduce or eliminate static 
friction and lost motion. It has been 
suggested that in some of these units 
linkage has been decreased 50 per cent 
or more; that lighter and stronger ma- 
terials have been used in float control- 
lers in places where inertia detracted 
from sensitivity and speed of operation, 
and that no detail, however small and 
possible of improvement, has been 
missed in the redesigning of each piece 
of apparatus. ’ 

Several developments in refractories 
for the power plant have been suggested 
by the Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. One of them 
includes the more extensive use of high- 
alumina brick for boiler settings where 
alkaline ash from wood refuse and oil 
fuel exercises a severe slagging action. 
The high-alumina brick are said to be 
less readily attacked by the slag than 
are first-quality fireclay brick of approx- 
imately 40 per cent alumina content. 
They are also more refractory than first- 
quality fireclay brick and permit higher 
operating temperatures without injury 
to the setting. 

Dead-burned magnesite and finely 
ground chrome ore in plastic form are 
both being successfully used in the con- 
struction of slag tap bottoms in connec- 
tion with the settings of boilers that are 
fired with powdered coal and from 
which the ash is tapped off in a molten 
state. The magnesite, shipped in the 
form of grains, is mixed with a binder 
to make it suitable for ramming, where- 
as the finely ground chrome in plastic 
form is ready for use as shipped. 

Claims are also made for brick man- 
ufactured by the power press process. 
Among the advantages cited for such 
brick are: greater resistance to the ef- 
fects of rapid changes in temperature 
with lower tendency to crack or spall, 
lower porosity with a consequently in- 
creased resistance to slag attack, and 
greater uniformity in both texture and 
workmanship. 

It is further suggested that the selec- 
tion of special bonding mortars is an 
item of prime importance. Fireclay mor- 
tar does not bond until a temperature 
of 2200 deg. Fahr. to 2300 deg. Fahr. is 
reached, and with the depth of the bond 
dependent upon the depth of heat pene- 
tration. Often a cold set bond is desir- 
able. Such a requirement is met by the 
use of special bonding mortars, many of 
which are more refractory than the 
highest grade fireclay. The higher tem- 
peratures permitted by their use only 
serve to increase the strength of the 
bond and render the joint less vulner- 
able. 

Combustion Engineering Corporation, 
New York City, has recently placed on 
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the market a new underfeed stoker suit- 
able for application to both heating and 
industrial boilers in the approximate 
range of 40 to 150 developed boiler horse- 
power. Its fuel “seding mechanism is of 
the ram or plun,.er type and comprises 
a main ram or pusher and auxiliary 
pushers, all mounted on a sliding plate 
which moves back and forth in the bot- 
tom of the retort. The grate surface is 
composed of stationary bars with mov- 
ing elements or tuyeres which serve to 
agitate the fuel bed and make for more 
effective air distribution. Standard 
equipment includes dead plates on either 
side of the active grate surface, but 
these may be replaced, if desired, with 
easily operated shaking dump grates of 
sectional type. The drive is supplied 
by a constant speed motor. Variation 
in fuel supply is secured by means of a 
special timing device which regulates 
the number of strokes of the plunger per 
minute in accordance with load require- 
ments. The fan is integral with the 
drive and is equipped with silent inlet 
dampers. The control system, included 
as standard equipment, provides con- 
tinuous adjustment of the fuel-feed and 
air supply over a wide range of load, 
and an automatic on-and-off control dur- 
ing banking periods. 

In taking over the Bethlehem line of 
pulverizers, the Whiting Corporation, 





Battery of Whiting table roller 
pulverizers 


Harvey, Ill., incorporated a number of 
design improvements in it and changed 
the name to Whiting table roller pulver- 
izers. These pulverizers are made in 
three sizes: the smallest with a capacity 
of three tons per hour, the second with 
seven tons per hour, and the largest 
with twelve tons per hour when grind- 
ing West Virginia bituminous coal of 
less than two per cent moisture and 100 
per cent grindability to a fineness of 70 
per cent through a 200-mesh screen. 
They are of the attrition mill type and 
pulverize the coal by the action of rollers 
which are revolved on a circular rotat- 
ing table or raceway, with the grinding 
pressure being controlled through the 
action of powerful springs. 

In making the improvements, the ro- 
tating table was changed from an all- 
cast-iron casting to cast iron with a cast- 
steel hub. The base of the main frame 
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casting was increased 50 per cent in 
thickness. The roll track plate, made 
in one piece from cast iron, and % inch 
thicker than formerly, is chilled to a 
depth of % inch on the wearing sur- 
faces, an increase in depth of 50 per 
cent over the older design. The oil cool- 
ing chamber for the upper vertical shaft 
bearing has been built into the bearing 
casting instead of the gear case casting 
which houses this bearing. What is said 
to be a positive seal against dirt con- 
tamination above the upper vertical 
shaft bearing has been made by incor- 
porating the labyrinth principle built 
into the table and gear case castings 
with a circulating oil flow continually 
in action to completely seal and carry 
off with the oil any dust entering this 
sector, the oil being filtered before re- 
circulation. The roller thrust bearing 
supporting the main vertical shaft has 
been increased in size to give higher 
load capacity and a number of minor, 
yet important changes, have been made 
to further improve the design. 

A new type of insulating brick has 
been developed in the research labora- 
tory of the Armstrong Cork & Insula- 
tion Company, Lancaster, Pa. The new 
brick, known as Armstrong’s EF Brick, 
is burned at 2100 deg. Fahr. and can be 
used where temperatures reach this 
point. It is said to be especially suit- 
able for use where an inner plastic re- 
fractory such as Sillimanite or Adamant 
is to be put in place. 

Another recent development of this 
company is a new and improved type 
of cork covering for cold pipes. It is 
claimed to be 11 per cent more efficient 
than the present standard cork cover- 
ing. In this covering, the cork granules 
are knit more closely together, conduc- 
tivity is lowered, and strength of the 
covering is increased. The inside sur- 
face of the covering is smoother and 
therefore fits more snugly in place. A 
better looking job results from the same 
smoothness on the outside surface. 

The Cochrane Corporation, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has announced the perfection 
of a continuous blow-down system for 
overcoming the difficulties incident to 
intermittent blowing. In the Cochrane 
continuous blow-down system, a com- 
partively small blow-off pipe is run from 
the upper drum or the furnace tube 
header to a location which will be con- 
venient to the operator in adjusting the 
continuous blow-off valves and in draw- 
ing samples of blow-off water for test- 
ing. The discharges from the several 
blow-off control valves enter one com- 
mon manifold, and the latter discharges 
into a flash tank having suitable baffles 
inside for purifying the flashed steam. 
The steam may be recovered at a rela- 
tively high pressure where required, as 
at a pressure between that of the boiler 
and that of the exhaust. Otherwise, the 
flashed steam may be condensed in heat- 
ing the feed water either by direct ad- 
mission to the exhaust line or in a flash 
condenser, depending upon operating 
conditions. 

Another development of the Cochrane 
Corporation is a pilot actuated water 
regulating valve that is said to be de- 
signed to work smoothly and uniformly 





regardiess of the pressure and tempera- 
ture of the water which is supplied, and 
combines the advantage of being held 
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Cochrane continuous blow-down system 


tight against its seat by the water pres- 
sure when closed with that of being 
easily controlled by a comparatively 
small float. 

The announcement of a new line of 
fluid meters for the measurement of 
steam, water, gases, and other fluids has 
been announced by the Bailey Meter 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Three gen- 
eral combinations of meters are avail- 
able in the new line: namely, indicating 
and integrating; recording and integrat- 
ing; and indicating, recording and in- 
tegrating. In these instruments, protec- 
tion against sudden surges or reversal 
of flow is provided; cases have been ar- 
ranged to permit mounting on the sur- 
face of a wall or panel, or flush on a 





The Bailey fluid meter 


panel as desired; auxiliary recorders, 
such as for temperature, vacuum or 
draft may be installed in the case to give 
a record of these factors on the same 
chart with the rate of flow. 

To prevent smoke, fly ash, cinders, 
ete., from polluting the atmosphere has 
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poration, Worcester, Mass., in the devel- 
opment of the Riley flue gas scrubber. 
This scrubber, based on the principle of 




































































Side elevation of Riley flue gas 
scrubber 


removing dust from flue gases by suc- 
cessively impinging the gases during 
their travel through a unit against mul- 
tiple films of water, consists of a series 
of ribbed baffle plates placed vertically 
between two tanks. The baffle plates are 
placed at an angle to the direction of 
flow of gases which pass through the 
scrubber horizontally and impinge 
against the surfaces of the plates. Water 
is distributed over the faces of the baffle 
plates from the upper tank of the scrub- 
ber by distributing nozzles at the top 
of each of the plates. These wet sur- 
faces arrest the dust particles and 
soluble gases, and the films of water 
flowing continuously over the surfaces 
of the baffle plates carry these impurities 
to the lower or collecting tank. This 
tank is sufficiently large to hold several 
minutes’ discharge from the scrubber, 
the overflow being discharged to a suit- 
able drain. With this scrubber, it is 
claimed that less than four per cent of 
the water fed to the scrubber is evapo- 
rated and picked up by the gases. 

The Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has developed a smoke 
density meter that is said to be easy to 
install and operate and requires a mini- 
mum of attention. It is a device for 
measuring the density of smoke in flue 
gases by electro-optical means. In this 
form of smoke meter, a portion of the 
flue gas is made to pass between a source 
of light and a light-sensitive device. 
When the smoke in the flue gas varies 
in density, the amount of light falling 
upon the light-sensitive device also va- 
ries, and the resulting current variation 
from the photo-cell is transmitted to 
the indicating or recording meter. Since 
there is a definite relation between the 
current output of the photo-cell and the 
amount of light falling upon it, the me- 
ter may be calibrated in terms of smoke 
density. 

The chart of the recording instrument 
is calibrated to read in per cent smoke 
density. The indicating scale may read 
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in per cent or in terms of Ringelmann 
smoke scales. 

A method for step-starting or putting 
a large synchronous motor on the line 
gradually has been brought out by the 
Electric Machinery Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. It is known 
as “part-winding” starting, and in brief 
consists of winding a motor stator 
with two or more distinct and properly 
distributed parallel circuits. In most 
cases where this method of starting is 
employed, two parallel circuits are used, 
although in some instances three or four 
or perhaps more might be required. 
With this method of starting, no auto- 
transformer or reactor is required. The 
increment or step-starting is secured by 
starting first one of the circuits, then 
the second, and so on, if the design in- 
cludes more than the two circuits. In 
this manner, each circuit is connected 
successively to the line and permits the 
power system to stabilize itself before 
the entire load is applied. It is claimed 
that this starting method with fre- 
quency-responsive relays provides 
smeoth starting with minimum line dis- 
turbance for such motors. 

Two new lines of motors have been 
brought out by the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

One iine, a line of splash-proof in- 
duction motors, has been designed 
particularly for applications in which 
open-motor operation is handicapped by 
the presence of splashing or dripping 
liquids. The end shields are of special 
construction, the top half being solid to 
exclude dripping water and liquids. 
Cooling air enters through ventilating 
openings in the bottom half of the end 
shields, a special baffle, which extends 
to the center line of the motor shaft, 
preventing the entrance of splashing 
water into the windings. The motor 
frame is protected against the entrance 
of dripping water and liquids by a one- 
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piece cover which is fitted to the motor 
frame. The ventilating air, which en- 
ters through the end shield openings, is 
circulated over the end windings, across 

















Cut-away view of G. E. splash-proof 
induction motor 


the motor frame and out through 
louvres in the protective cover. A 
water-tight conduit box protects the 
motor leads against damage by drip- 
ping or splashing water. 

The second line, a line of direct cur- 
rent motors, is said to embody refine- 
ments of design and construction that 
are a distinct contribution to the gen- 
eral purpose d. c. motor field. Mechan- 
ically, they are so designed that many 
variations, such as different degrees of 
enclosure for various applications, can 
be accomplished by using only a few dif- 
ferent parts. New pulley-end shields 
afford protection to the motor windings. 
Drop-forged feet welded to the motor 
frame reduce the possibility of breakage, 
and an improved insulation resists the 
action of moisture and weak acids. 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has developed a new line of automatic 
and semi-automatic starters for syn- 
chronous motors. Important in the 
operation of these new starters is a fre- 
quency responsive relay which functions 
in connection with an adjustable time 
delay thermal overload relay. In the 
case of either heavy overload, reduced 
line voltage, failure of motor field, or 
loss of d. c. excitation, the frequency 
relay disconnects the field switch and 
permits the motor to operate as a squir- 
rel cage motor for a period of about 30 
seconds, depending upon the setting of 
the thermal overload relay. Should 
normal conditions return within the 
time for which it is adjusted, the motor 
will resynchronize and continue in op- 
eration; otherwise it will be discon- 
nected from the line. This frequency 
relay also controls the field excitation 
automatically, and on the reduced volt- 
age automatic type, it governs the trans- 
fer from low starting voltage to full 
voltage. These new starters are made 
in sizes from 25 to 600 hp. for voltages 
of 220, 440, 550 and 2200 volts. 

Such changes as have been suggested 
in products-design for power purposes 
indicate progress. No attempt has been 
made to cover all developments in this 
field. Such a task would be practically 
impossible. Nevertheless, it is hoped 
that this resumé may create within the 
trade a fuller appreciation of the efforts 
made by manufacturers and designers 
of this type of equipment to improve 
industrial operating conditions. 
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Safety Congress Bows to 
National Capital 


Another milestone in safety progress is reached 
as large delegation meets in historicWashington, 
D. C., for twenty-first annual congress of the 
National Safety Council 


HE twenty-first annual Safety 

I Congress and Exposition of the 

National Safety Council was held 
in Washington, D. C., October 3 to 7, 
1932. The meetings were held in the 
Wardman Park and Shoreham hotels. 

In the words of President C. W. Ber: 
quist of the National Safety Council, it 
was fitting that this coming-of-age party 
of the Council should be held in the 
shadow of our national capital, where 
history lives once again. The same 
ideals which characterized the life of 
George Washington and which later 
were woven into the fabric of our Amer- 
ican government are closely allied to 
the purposes and aims of the National 
Safety Council. 

The first citizen of our country, Pres- 
ident Hoover, has been long interested 
in the safety movement. His message 
which was read to the assembled dele- 
gates said, “I will be obliged if you will 
express my cordial greetings to the an- 
nual safety conference of the National 
Safety Council, and my deep sense of 
the value of their leadership in the vital 
tasks of saving human life from the 
avoidable accidents incident to modern 
machinery of production and transpor- 
tation. The work is both wise conserva- 
tion and high humanity.” 

Following the invocation at the an- 
nual meeting of members on Monday 
morning, and addresses of welcome by 
prominent residents of the nation’s cap- 
ital, a splendid response and review of 
the year’s accomplishments was deliv- 
ered by President Berquist. 

Routine business disposed of, an in- 
spiring address was delivered by Ed- 
ward J. Mehren, president of the Port- 
land Cement Association, ‘Good Will 
Dividends from Safety Work.” Two 
points brought out in his conclusion 
were given as essential if there are to 
be good will dividends from safety ef- 
fort. The first is that “good will must 
never be the designed purpose of safety 
work. It must of its nature be a by- 
product.” The second flows from it and 
is inherent therein: “Safety work that 
will yield by-products must be sincere; 
it must, in full faith and honesty be di- 
rected to the conservation of men.” 
Copies of the address were made avail- 
able to the delegates in pamphlet form. 

The unveiling of the forty-two tro- 
phies that had been prepared by the 
National Safety Council to be awarded 
group winners in the seven sectional 
contests just closed formed an impres- 
sive ceremony. The luminous effect 
from the array of these bronze plaques, 
that were of beautiful design, was most 
thrilling. There was a presentation of 
the Joseph A. Holmes award to the Le- 
high Portland Cement Co., Allentown, 
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Pa., by Scott Turner, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C., and accepted 
by Lt. Col. Henry A. Reninger, special 
representative of the honored company, 
and past president of the National 
Safety Council. 


J. J. Banash Elected President 


The president-elect of the National 
Safety Council is J. J. Banash, a consult- 
ing engineer of wide experience and 
reputation. For many years he has spe- 
cialized in fire and accident prevention 
in their relation to the physical and 
chemical sciences, and has achieved 
prominence for his work with artifical 
atmospheres high in oxygen in relation 
to therapeutic applications. 

In recent years he has established a 
consulting practice in Chicago. For the 
past two years he has been vice pres- 
ident for finance of the National Safety 
Council. 


Meetings of the Paper and 
Pulp Section 

The meetings of the Paper and Pulp 
Section took place in commodious quar- 
ters in the Wardman Park Hotel. There 
were a number of old familiar faces 
absent, whose presence in former gath- 
erings has for so many years been an 
inspiring and constructive influence in 
the affairs of the section. However, the 
attendance was a substantial one and 
quite representative of the large mills 
located in the eastern section of the 
country. 

In his opening address, J. J. Plzak of 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., and gen- 
eral chairman of the Paper and Pulp 
Section, described in word picture some 
effects in numbers that the ruthless war 
of accidents has produced upon our 
peace-abiding nation. Since 1920, fol- 
lowing the signing of the armistice, 
there has been placed upon our altar of 
economic progress the supreme sacrifice 
of 1,062,000 lives. Nearly three times 
the number that were killed in action 
or died of wounds in the A. E. F. during 
the eighteen months of the World War, 
were killed by accidents in the eighteen 
months ending December 1, 1931, and 
15,000,000 people were injured. The 
actual cost of these accidents was ap- 
proximately three billion dollars. 

Some progress in accident prevention 
is being made, however, especially in 


industry. Records show that last year’s 
industrial fatal accidents, numbering 
about 17,000 people, were ten per cent 
less than those of the previous year. 
The Paper and Pulp Section shows a 
remarkable improvement. 

During the past year, two major objec- 
tives were studied by members of the 
Section: one regarding Nip Hazards on 
Paper Machines, and the other, Dual 
Control on Guillotine Cutters. Through 
such pioneer work, great progress can 
be expected. New objectives dealing 
with hazards peculiar to our industry 
must be studied. “Nor can we reach 
our Utopia of perfection in accident pre- 
vention,” said Mr. Plzak, “until we have 
analyzed, studied and solved through 
special objectives, the accident problems 
of not only the hazards confronting our 
industrial workers in the plants, but 
those confronting them in their homes 
and on the highways.” 

The report of the Poster Committee 
by Chairman James M. McGivney, of 
Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., stated that 
during the past year over 500 safety 
posters have been issued by the Council 
suitable for use by the members of the 
Paper and Pulp Section. This has given 
a wide range of subjects from which to 
choose. 

Chairman H. G. Gilson, of the Pro- 
gram Committee, expressed its thanks 
to the General Chairman, Executive 
Committee and those members of the 
Section who contributed their valued 
suggestions in the formation of the an- 
nual program. 

The Membership Committee reported 
a present enrollment of 191 companies. 
This is recognized as a splendid repre- 
sentation in view of the present condi- 
tions, especially when among them are 
leading companies of the industry. 
Lately, the trend has been encouraging, 
both in the number of new members ob- 
tained and the decrease in numbers 
withdrawing. 

The report of the Publicity Committee 
consisted of an oral appeal by its chair- 
man, James J. Hastings, Port Huron 
Sulphite & Paper Co., Port Huron, Mich., 
for a combination of the duties of Pub- 
licity Committee with those of the News- 
Letter Editor. A general discussion of 
the proposal lead to its final acceptance. 

The Contest Committee reported a 
total of 131 units entered in the contest 
beginning July 1, 1931. There were 34 
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withdrawals during the following twelve 
months and 11 were not eligible to final 
ranking owing to the fact that they 
failed to operate the minimum require- 
ment of 70 per cent of the calendar 
working days in the period of the con- 
test. The final number of those that 
remained and obtained an official rank- 
ing was 86. There are 97 units entered 
to date in the 1932-1933 contests. 


Lessons Learned from 
Near-Accidents 


W. H. Brydges, president of the Amer- 
ican Pulp and Paper Mill Superinten- 
dents Association and superintendent of 
the Bedford Pulp and Paper Co., Big 
Island, Va., was called upon to present 
his paper on “Lessons Learned from 
Near-Accidents in Paper Mills.” Mr. 
Brydges having spent more than 35 
years of his life in the manufacture of 
paper, the knowledge of experience was 
recognized in his opinion when he said 
that the way to prevent serious acci- 
dents in an industrial plant is to study 
all “near-accidents” and then to remove 
their causes. 

Describing a number of near-accidents 
in his paper mill and the lessons learned 
from them, he observed that the ma- 
jority of the so-called near-accidents are 
not reported. This is particularly true 
of the type caused either wholly or in 
part by the negligence of the employee 
involved. Those due to faulty equip- 
ment or defective guarding are more 
largely reported. 

The responsibility of management is 
great in protecting the lives, hopes and 
ambitions of workers intrusted to its 
care, and everything should be done in 
its power to fulfill this trust. A near- 
accident, he said, is a practical 
demonstration of what is liable 
to happen and probably will hap- 
pen sooner or later, unless some 
steps are taken to render such an 
occurrence impossible. 

A number of near-accidents of 
different types and character were 
then described. A majority of 
them, the speaker said, are some- 
what out of the ordinary and are, 
as a rule, unexpected. 

Mr. Brydges remarked, in clos- 
ing, that the Superintendents As- 
sociation has always taken an 
active interest in the safety move- 
ment. Their slogan is “Co-opera- 
tion,” and therefore they stand 
ready at all times to co-operate 
with the National Safety Council 
to further the safety program in 
all branches of the industry. 

A question was asked concern- 
ing the method of learning of 
near-accidents and how they are 
made known. Mr. Brydges replied 
that the foremen are trained to 
watch for them and report them 
at the monthly meetings of depart- 
ment heads and safety committee, 
where steps are taken to prevent 
a repetition. 

Asked as to what extent acci- 
dents in his mill have been reduced 
through the study of near acci- 
dents, he said about 75 per cent. 


Mr. Phillips Leads Question Box 


Following the chairman’s request that, 
the Nominating Committee retire and 
prepare its report to be presented later, 
the period assigned on the program for 
a Question Box was introduced under 
the leadership of G. W. Phillips, The 
Champion Fibre Co., Canton, N. C. As 
no list had been submitted, the leader 
called for volunteer questions. 

Arthur Barlow, of the Armstrong 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., presented a 
request from the superintendent of the 
New York factory, as to how they can 
best conduct an _ inter -departmental 
safety contest, and whether other incen- 
tives than the ambition to make a good 
showing in the department have been 
found necessary. 

Mr. Phillips related of a contest idea 
that had created a good deal of interest 
in his mill. It considered of a charted 
automobile race. The plant was divided 
into eleven departments, each of which 
was given an automobile that was fas- 
tened on a large board on the wall. 
Each day the automobiles were moved 
forward one day on their respective 
tracks. When there was an injury, that 
department's automobile stopped moving 
until the day the injured man returned 
to work. 

Ernest Augustus, The Mead Corpora- 
tion, Chillicothe, Ohio, referred to a 
splendid talk on the subject of contests 
that had been given at the General 
Round Table meeting on the previous 
afternoon by A. D. Lynch, of the Ohio 
Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

H. G. Gilson, Oxford Paper Co., Rum- 
ford, Me., speaking of incentives, re- 
marked that if the men are going to 
play the game, they want something to 
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shoot at. For six departments of his 
mill, there were offered three prizes: 
the first, an outing and safety banquet; 
the second, a large plaque, and the third, 
a loving cup. The progress of the con- 
test, lasting five months, was recorded 
each week on score boards distributed 
throughout the plant. A regular letter- 
head-size piece of paper was used and 
most of it contained criticisms or praises 
of things that had happened the pre- 
vious week in the various departments. 
The contest was completed satisfactorily 
with 300 people and no lost-time acci- 
dents. 

Ernest Augustus spoke against the 
awarding of individual prizes. His com- 
pany had a system called the 100-year 
Safety Man plan, which had been orig- 
inally introduced and employed by the 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. under the direc- 
tion of M. G. Hoyman, safety director, 
and past chairman of the Paper and 
Pulp Section. When the mythical figure 
in this plan reaches the age of 100 
years, a watch fob and five dollars is 
given to each employee of the depart- 
ment which makes up the Man. In 
determining the age of the Safety Man, 
the number of men in a department is 
multiplied by the number of days the 
department has gone without a lost- 
time accident, and the product is the 
man-day record. This result is divided 
by 310 (which constitutes a working 
year) and the quotient is the age of the 
Safety Man. 

The conclusion was eventually reached 
that it was wrong to be paid to be safe. 
If a man is safe, he is paid more than 
money. 

Speaking further on the quality of 
hazards, Mr. Augustus remarked that 
in 100-per cent safety, one depart- 
ment is just as safe gs another. 
In five years’ time, a group which 
had presumably the least hazards 
has failed to win one time, while 
the two groups with the greatest 
number of hazards have won. 

Arthur E. Winslow, Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Co., Waterville, 
Me., asked the question: “Who 
should investigate accidents in the 
plant, the superintendent, the fore- 
man, a committee, or a combina- 
tion of people?” 

Mr. Brydges advised a combina- 
tion of people consisting of every 
foreman in the plant, as soon after 
the accident as possible. 

Mr. Gibson reserved that inves- 
tigation should be in accordance 
with the size of the plant and how 
the safety engineer has his pro- 
gram arranged. At his company, 
there are four investigations made 
of an accident: all must be re- 
ported to the first aid room where 
the nurse on duty makes a brief 
and preliminary investigation; the 
foreman also makes his immediate 
investigation and reports; later, 
the safety committee representa- 
tive in that department with a 
neutral person makes a special 
investigation. These are carried 
on entirely by the force and have 
nothing to do with the final ex- 
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amination made by the safety director. 
No accident is investigated unless a re- 
port card is made on it. Minor accidents 
are recorded by entry in a special book. 

It was brought out in a succession 
of comments that general practice is 
to record all accidents and each day 
these are investigated by the safety 
director and the causes corrected. One 
spoke of transferring these to individual 
record cards, where an employee’s ac- 
cumulated accident experience can be 
readily found. 

Pailures in Rubber Goods—Mr. Pizak 
introduced a discussion on the testing 
of rubber gloves and rubber blankets. 
Two years ago, he said, he made an 
investigation of the testing methods em- 
ployed by his company on gloves and 
blankets used on voltage ranging from 
440 to 66,000. It was a surprise to find 
that outside of the mechanical test the 
linemen gave the gloves, there was no 
test made. The general manager’s per- 
mit was obtained to take some rubber 
goods to a company that gave them an 
elaborate test. At 250 volts, the first 
rubber glove popped; the blanket blew 
at 500 volts; another pair of gloves blew 
at 750 volts, and another at 900 volts. 
The coldest chill came from the contem- 
plation of electrocuting a man. This 
company now has a complete testing 
system. Copies of the record forms were 
exhibited and the offer was made to 
explain the setup to any one that might 
be interested. 


Election of Officers 


Following the report of the nominat- 
ing committee, the following officers 
were unanimously elected: 

General Chairman—J. J. Plzak, 
Consolidated Water Power & Pa- 
per Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.; 
Vice Chairmen—Arthur Murray, 
Container Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Chicago; H. G. Gilson, Ox- 
ford Paper Co., Rumford, Me.; 
Wm. H. Brydges, Bedford Pulp 
& Paper Co., Big Island, Va.; 
Secretary, H. D. Banta, Hoberg 
Paper & Fibre Co., Green Bay, 
Wis.; Committee Chairmen— 
Contest, A. Scott Dowd, The Pa- 
per Industry; Engineering, Geo. 
J. Adams, International Paper 
Co., New York; Health, Dr. L. H. 
Frechtling, The Champion Coated 
Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio; Mem- 
bership, N. F. Bartlett, Hollings- 
worth & Vose Co., Boston; Post- 
er, James M. McGivney, Brown 
Company, Berlin, N. H.; Pro- 
gram, F. H. Rosebush, Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Co., Port Ed- 
wards, Wis.; Publicity and News- 
Letter Editor, Arthur E. Wins- 
low, Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Co., Waterville, Me.; Statistics, 
E. E. Grant, The Crystal Tissue 
Co., Middletown, Ohio. Mem- 
bers at Large—Ernest Augustus, 
The Mead Corporation, Chillico- 
the, Ohio; W. J. Brennan, State 
Department of Labor and Indus- 
try, Augusta, Me.; E. R. Brown, 
Oregon and Columbia Basin Div. 
National Safety Council, Portland, 
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Ore.; Kenneth L. Faist, The Champion 
Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio; W. 


“A. Gleason, Hammermill Paper Co., 


Erie, Pa.; John Lundrigan, Interna- 
tional Paper Co., New York; W. J. 
Peacock, Northern Paper Mills, Green 
Bay, Wis.; Samuel Pruyn, Finch-Pruyn 
and Co., Inc., Glens Falls, N. Y.; Ben 
D. Rogers, Bird and Son, East Wal- 
pole, Mass. 


Are We Hitting the Bull’s-Eye? 

The afternoon session was opened by 
the general chairman in calling on E. E. 
Grant of The Crystal Tissue Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, for his paper entitled 
“Accident Experience in the Paper and 
Pulp Industry During 1931.” 

The accompanying figure is a repro- 
duction of the chart which Mr. Grant 
used to illustrate his discussion of 
the bull’s-eye. Mr. Grant discussed 
the accident experience in general in- 
dustry and compared it with the ac- 
complishments made in pulp and paper 
mills. The records of over 2,000 or- 
ganizations reporting to headquarters, 
he said, show an average decrease of 
38 per cent in frequency and 19 per cent 
in severity from thé year 1929. Serious 
injuries have declined the least, and 
fatalities are down only half as much as 
temporary disabilities. 

Nineteen thirty-one injury rates in the 
paper and pulp industry were the lowest 
in its history. While the decreases from 
1929 are not as large as in industry as 
a whole, reductions of 28 per cent for 
frequency and 11 per cent for severity 
are, nevertheless, substantial. Failure 
to eliminate serious injuries is the main 
reason for the small decrease in severity 
rate compared with that of frequency. 


Frequency Chart of Paper and Pulp Industry 





It was surmised that the answer to 
this difficulty lies in fundamental engi- 
neering design, operating methods and 
traits of human nature which are diffi- 
cult and costly to eliminate and control. 
A plea was made that more information 
be exchanged, perhaps through the 
News-Letter, concerning the details of 
serious accidents, which should mean 
a check and possible elimination of con- 
ditions that might produce a bad acci- 
dent in another plant. Mr. Grant 
pointed out that newsprint mills had 
exceeded all others in the frequency of 
fatalities, and wrapping paper mills in 
the frequency of permanent partial in- 
juries, during 1931. Box and container 
manufacturing plants also cannot afford 
to overlook the comparatively high fre- 
quency of permanent injuries. Wrap- 
ping and newsprint mills have the 
highest rates for temporary disabilities. 
There has been a greater improvement 
made in reducing accidents in the small 
mills than there has in the large or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Grant showed that many indi- 
vidual mills have attained a degree of 
safety equalled only in industries with 
less numerous and serious hazards. This 
should be possible for the entire indus- 
try, he said, although for 1931, our fre- 
quency rate averaged 20.62 in compari- 
son with 15.12 for all industries. In 
severity, our rate was better, being 1.52 
and below the general average of 1.72. 
We rank nineteenth in frequency and 
thirteenth in severity in the 28 major 
industrial groups. 

Outstanding records of some indi- 
vidual plants in the Paper and Pulp 
Section were given by Mr. Grant to indi- 
cate the high caliber of accident work 
in the industry and extent to 
which injuries can be eliminated. 

Reference was made to this 
year’s issue of “Accidental Injury 
Rates in the Paper and Pulp In- 
dustry—1931,” in which the mills 
have been classified so that mem- 
bers can now compare their rec- 
ords with those of other mills of 
nearly the same type as possible. 


Lessons Learned from Fatalities 


Following a brief discussion of 
| the foregoing subject H. G. Gilson, 
>| Oxford Paper Co., Rumford, Me., 
presented a paper on “Lessons to 
be Learned from Paper Mill Fa- 
talities.” 

The author described precisely 
the circumstances and acts in ten 
different cases of fatal accidents 
which have occurred in the pulp 
and paper industry. He pointed 
out that in many instances the 
actual failure was the individual 
or the so-called human element, 
and prefaced with the suggestion 
that since industry offers a fruit- 


The lower figures in the above target indicate fre- ful field for psychological re- 
quencies. The upper figures indicate the number of 
mills in each frequency zone and their percentages 
to the total number of mills reporting. For example: 
the bull’s-eye shows 31 mills with no accidents; a 
frequency rate of 0. These 31 mills are 13 per cent 
of the total number of mills reporting. 


search, why not take advantage of 
that and double the efforts on the 
worker’s brain and thus develop 
the real accident preventer. There 
is a splendid opportunity, he said, 
that is open for those who agree 
that accident prevention work is 
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largely-a problem of mind over matter. 

A comparison was drawn of the think- 
ers who apply themselves from a safety 
point of view with minds alert for the 
unexpected, and those illustrated in the 
well-known fellow who tears into a piece 
of work, grabs almost any kind of tool, 
and is generally far from considerate 
of his immediate surroundings. Thus 
differentiating, an endeavor was made 
to point out that some workers are acci- 
dent-prone and others are not. “Such 
being the case,” he said, “our efforts 
should be more along the lines of broad- 
ening the worker’s knowledge so that 
he may protect himself more adequately 
through his own powers of reasoning.” 


Dual Control on Guillotine Cutters 


At the convention last year, informa- 
tion was requested regarding methods 
used by members to prevent injury to 
employees operating guillotine cutters, 
commonly known as trimmers. An in- 
jury was cited which occurred to an 
operator when he attempted to hold in 
the clutch lever so as to make the knife 
repeat in order to complete the trim. In 
doing this, he reached under the knife, 
as it was rising, to straighten or adjust 
the paper, with the result that one of his 
hands was amputated at the wrist when 
the knife descended. 

Considerable discussion followed as to 
whether this could happen on trimmers 
in other mills, but there was no definite 
information given as to how to prevent 
another accident of this kind. It was 
agreed that a committee should make 
a study of this subject during the year 
and present their conclusions at the an- 
nual congress. The general chairman 
appointed a committee consisting of 
F. H. Rosebush, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Co., Port Edwards, Wis., chairman; 
M. G. Hoyman, Kimberly-Clark Co., 
Neenah, Wis., and W. A. Gleason, Ham- 
mermill Paper Co., Erie Pa. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Rosebush was unable to 
attend the annual congress, but he sent 
Mr. Gleason the replies he received from 
a questionnaire which he circulated to 
member mills using this equipment, and 
Mr. Gleason summarized and presented 
them to the meeting. Discussions fol- 
lowed the presentation of each of the 
questions and replies. 

The report stated, in conclusion, that 
the members of the committee, after 
a complete study of this problem, rec- 
ommended to the National Safety Coun- 
cil that they, as sponsors of the Safety 
Code for Pulp and Paper Mills, instruct 
the Code Committee to write into the 
code, now under revision, the mandatory 
use of positive dual control on all guil- 
lotine cutters hereinafter manufactured. 

Following a general discussion of the 
subject, a motion embodying the above 
recommendation was made and duly 
earried. The meeting was then ad- 
journed. 


Nip Hazards on Paper Machines 


The second day’s meetings of ihe 
Paper and Pulp Section began promptly 
on Thursday morning, October 6, Gen- 


eral Chairman Pizak presiding. The 
first subject called for discussion was 
the report of the Committee on Nip 
Hazards which had been appointed at 
the last annual meeting to make some 
conclusive study of this hazard as an 
objective. 

The report of this committee was pre- 
sented by George J. Adams, Interna- 
tional Paper Co., New York, chairman, 
and the discussion which took place at 
stages throughout its reading was led 
by Arthur Murray, Container Corpora- 
tion of America, Chicago, also a member 
of the committee. There were fifty 
stereoptican slides projected to help in 
the discussion. 

Nearly a fourth of all the accidents 
which occur in the paper manufacturing 
industry take place in or around the 
paper machine, Mr. Adams said. These 
accidents are usually serious, resulting 
in permanent or partial permanent disa- 
bility, for the reason that the “nips,” 
as they are called, usually mean loss of 
fingers, crippled hands, arms, etc., caus- 
ing a great deal of suffering and loss of 
time which piles up compensation and 
medical costs. 

The report dealt with guards and 
mechanical devices and safe-operating 
practices recommended to prevent acci- 
dents at inrunning nips on paper ma- 
chines. As the result of a question- 
naire recommendations for better safety 
through mechanical appliances of one 
kind and another were definitely set 
forth, and members were urged to adopt 
these contrivances in so far as they 
were applicable to the particular condi- 
tions and types of machines in use by 
the various companies. 

In conclusion, Mr. Adams laid special 
emphasis on the educational side of the 
problem, stating that while adequate 
guards were necessary, it is probably 
more to be desired that safe operating 
practices be followed by employees. 

Safe Drum Winders—R. McA. Keown, 
chief engineer, Industrial Commission 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., presented a 
valuable paper on the subject of “Safe 
Drum Winders,” resulting from an in- 
vestigation of the practicability of 
guarding them. In the paper mills of 
Wisconsin during the past dozen years 
or more, he said, there has been an aver- 
age of approximately 30 accidental in- 
juries each year occurring on drum 
winders. The severity of these cases 
has ranged from a slight pinch of a 
finger to the mangling of one whole 
side of a body or the amputation of 
an arm. 

Upon investigation, it was seen that 
the equipment would have to be radi- 
cally changed in order to apply an 
effective guard on the existing design of 
equipment. The logical way seemed to 
lay in the elimination of the nip on the 
eperator’s side. However, there were 
various questions to be answered before 
the mill superintendent could be ex- 
pected to make such a change. 

A survey of about a dozen mills was 
made and the superintendents inter- 
viewed. There were many opposing 
opinions and a conference was held with 
the engineering staff of a large paper 
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machine manufacturer. This resulted 
in a satisfactory explanation of some of 
these opposing opinions. The problem 
is not one of mechanical difficulty so 
much as a question of satisfying the de- 
mands of customers. It was explained; 
for instance, that in the winding of cer- 
tain kinds of paper, such as tissue, mag- 
azine or book papers, bond and certain 
kinds of wrapping paper, it is not nec- 
essary to wind the rolls so tightly as in 
kraft and newsprint. On this account, 
it would be comparatively easy, it was 
said, to secure satisfactory results on 
winders running “out.” Kraft papers 
and newsprint usually require a more 
direct pull on the core shaft, which 
could not be secured with the ordinary 
method of reversing the winder drums. 

The conclusions reached were that 
drum winders in probably 40 to 50 per 
cent of paper mills can be run in the 
opposite direction so as to place the 
nip on the side away from the operator 
without any serious interference with 
production, and that in practically every 
case where the winder must be run “in,” 
an automatic guard can be installed 
without unreasonable expenditure. 

A rising vote of thanks was given to 
Mr. Adams by the Section and appreci- 
ation expressed to his compay for his 
services on the committe for nip hazards 
research. 


Prizes Awarded to Winners 
of 1931-1932 Contest 


The Paper and Pulp Section luncheon 
held in the Wardman Park Hotel was as 
usual a pinnacle of interest. It is at 
this annual event that the trophies and 
certificates are awarded to the mills and 
plants the safety records of which in 
the past contest have shown the highest 
ranking. 

The data on the 1931-1932 Contest was 
given by A. Scott Dowd, chairman of 
the Contest Committee. 

The presentation of trophies and cer- 
tificates given by the National Safety 
Council to group winners and those fin- 
ishing in second and third ranking posi- 
tions were awarded to the representa- 
tives of the winning mills by Lt. Col. 
Henry A. Reninger, special representa- 
tive, Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allen- 
town, Pa., and past president of the 
National Safety Council. 

Colonel Reninger is a familiar figure 
in the Paper and Pulp Section, having 
presented trophies to its members in 
previous years. His sincerity in safety 
is an inspiration. He believes that the 
safety committee is the greatest asset 
any industry can have. It is one way 
for the employer and employee to get 
together. It has been so absolutely suc- 
cessful, he said, that those which have 
them will let the safety committee 
handle anything. They look after sani- 
tation and the welfare of employees. 
In facing the welfare relief problem, 
he believes that the safety committee is 
the organization to handle it. 

Colonel Reninger then presented the 
handsome bronze plaque donated by the 
National Safety Council to the mills 
that finished in first place in each of 
the following groups. Those ranking 
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Final Ranking of Paper and Pulp Mills, Members National Safety Council as of June 30, 1932 





DIVISION ONE 
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Final , : Hours Days Rates Points 
Raul Member Mill Empl. | Worked Lost Sev. | Credit , Debit 
GROUP A (751 employees and over) 
1 | Consolidated Paper Corp., Ltd............. 44 026 | 981.856 
2 ap & Whitney Co........... ee? 419 211 7 408 
3 End G bbb headcces sense nocd den 349 .176 475 728 
7 ated dis ede ss anced we 709 .233 372.416 
5 Spruce F i Enact oguncdeane nes 1,215 .718 : 
Not Eligible Under Minimum Cagutsemands 
Canadian International Paper Co... . ....... «Je nseencecccececees 758 | 1,488,662 1,531 1.028 115.904 
. =a 5,489 111,864,623 4,267 .360 540.448 
GROUP B (401 to 750 employees) 
1 The Pemoien Coated Paper Co............... Hamilton No. 1 449 248,385 15 0.801 012 969.568 
2 The = Contes Bag Corp NEE 5 ee Hamilton No. 2 514 1412890 33 3.539 023 877.552 
3 Continen’ er Ul 468 | 1,008,077 96 3.968 .095 835.024 
4 | Nekocsa-Edwards Paper'Co wee eesceeeeereecees Port Edwards 476 | 1,128,149 128 | 4432] .113] 812.976 
5 Consolidated Paper ian wis oalints Laurentide. . . 475 962,4 62 5.195 064 .160 
6 Consolidated Water Power & eG, so cbcans Wis. Rapids. . 467 | 1,005,374 84 5.968 084 775.424 
7 I ee cake CEG anddase.6e ues 0 NER Madawaska...... 417 | 1,055,805 131 6.630 124 738. 
8 Kimberly-Clark Corp...........--.--..s00005 erly ..... 654 | 1,393,792 358 5.022 257 736.496 
9 International Paper Co.......:........-.+4++. Fort Edward 483 | 1,043,735 195 8.623 187 649.264 
ted Paper Corp., Ltd................. Shawinigan F..... 625 | 1,407,866 179 | 11.365] .127 | 585.520 
ET ET Uilivecnssccccveccvescctocdnsecee Kalamazoo. ..... 491 973,942 218 | 10.268 224 581.824 
International Paper "e- nals ot hden keeeaae Chisholm. ... 677 | 1,584,290 1,366 0.099 862 332.032 
EE ESTE Rittman........ 635 | 1,282,702 223 | 18.711 174 331.648 
Bird & Son, Inc........ pebcuvervchececgrswees } Babes sce er 577 ‘389,743 1,137 | 12.232 818 281.376 
Container Corp. RL icc cces cedcteet ian b ee 553 "437,043 1,391 | 13.222 968 189.696 
is oo co ceccectecevsenvews Niagara Falls. .... 748 "561,608 2,929 5.123 | 1.876 85.664 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co...............-++. Nekoosa......... 439 965,190 1,149 | 14.505 | 1.190 59.840 
International Paper Co................-+0+0++: N' Falls... .. 458 | 1,102,797 1,272 | 17.229 | 1.153 12.528 
Int onal PN triacs wees veseccusspeti H m River..... 715 "876,469 3,545 | 11.191 | 1.889 113.712 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co................J-s++s++: Seccesess 510 '291,101 1,007 | 35.629 780 452.128 
Marathon Paper Mills Co..................... Rothschild 550 | 1,369, 1,071 | 38.689 .782 550.848 
Not Eligible Under Minimum Raguisenenss ‘ 
Canadian International Paper Co. . Gatineau......... 715 | 1,323,628 249 | 7.555 | .188 | 683.040 
I har odd 6 chine ws 06d 2 oneune Philadelphia 469 896,315 181 8.925 .202 633.600 
Total... . -] 12,565 [28,721,246 17,019 | 11.490} .593 | 395.120 
GROUP C (101 to 400 employees) 
1 1 eee eteete Se. ee -F4 hieae 4 258 5 0 0 1,000 
2 Ly ey Sata, Sea pe ree Los Angeles... 243 479,351 0 0 1,000 
3 ater Power & Paper Co. ee ip cene 216 430, 1 19 2.322 044 908. 
4 | Strathmore Paper Co....................0655. oronoco........ 226 429,023 2 41 4.662 096 812.416 
hd cn vn ba ccdieveceseeseceds Woodland....... 384 879,595 3 320 3.411 364 745.248 
6 EE ax 5:cu Gpandesn'wetiouean Glens Falls. ...... 276 584,029 3 136 5.137 .233 42.416 
7 | The Mead Corp...................+.4.- Kingsport....... 352 885,090 6 111 6.774 125 733.232 
s Bag ee eee re Chagrin Falls..... 152 J 3 48} 7.442] .119] 714.256 
9 ater Power & Paper Co Biron..........- 221 | 437,351 4 94] 9.146] .215]| 621.328 
Le papas) seep aa Phillipedale....... 114 219,404 2 60 9.116 .273 599. 
IEEE. ccc ccescccccctccees Chicago-Ogden 381 | 967,578 9 346 . 358 | 559.1 
Cane heid ©h4440000e6e ee Middletown. geeks 192 451,981 5 137 .303 524.816 
SEs dehaltdec lS uvines ante i 386 | 902,626) 11 317 351 | 469.216 
iden ems enna dase’ ou oh vee Housatonic. ..... 182 345 5 62 .180 464.576 
LS EER POE Sr 179 347,187 5 77 .222 450. 
SS eer 355 957,420 15 187 -195 420. 
NE, . dscndhonddoecwae wes nes 214 7 149 305 419.312 
Nh i eines tne sien 0 dl en Hoberg “A”. 365 828,141 12 330 .398 .120 
Sulphite ST See Sulphite No. 1... 112 318,605 6 97 .304 275.776 
Pethebebee éunee e046 06 be Ashland ......... 178 472,520 10 82 .174 53.184 
ills | ENR Paper No. 2...... 117 386 7 133 369 832 
Dividestvdedéaaeeael’s sat Piercefield........ 289 602 10 452 .697 227.824 
23 | SS RE Sa Tonawanda....... 291 541,612 11 188 347 211.280 
24 i Gestive gk whatraaaates patel Webster... .. 119 | 265, 6 61 .230 536 
25 | Strathmore Paper Co..................... West Springfield 307 | 527,115 3] 1,026 1.946 39.488 
26 RE EE ene "EE 140 406,083 3 743 1.830 31.584 
27 Ne i as Sie wwe ie Ontonagon....... 169 396,604 8 242 145.696 
28 | Alton Box Board & Paper Co.................. a RES 221 | 690,173 313 A454 155.264 
29 eats ciisich buena’ 6 onde cde 227 | 724,906 832 1.148 253.792 
ea eR ee ae 8 Lynchburg... ..... 219 642,558 263 .409 259.216 
31 | The Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co.................] Richmond........ 317 | 821,237 427 520 60.064 
32 The Gardner & Harvey Co................... Middletown No. 1 156 1646 211 424 040 
33 Maine Seaboard MsGn ole cy cath nail Bucksport........ 327 986,379 1,311 1.329 472.400 
34 | Fort Frances Pulp & Paper Co................ Ft. Frances...... 318 ,026 348 418 473.280 
35 tainer Corp. of America................... Chicago-Ctd. 194 572,602 355 .620 533.376 
36 Container Corp. of America................... i dd a 173 487,143 341 .700 1,053.600 
37 in free DE dC ECh Wildy 3% a'waae'k overs send Rapids Sta 180 478,298 1,208 2.526 1,147.776 
38 | Bedford STN 63 ds ws snéwsesievs vi ig Island........ 133 | 352,744 725 2.055 1,545.616 
39 Carp. AR aap aS Ren: Cincinnati........ 258 703,457 578 822 1,557.792 
Not Eligible Under Minimum Requirements 
Ss VI LOO eer Eau Claire. ... 346 675,300 1,092 1.617 211.056 
Ti Pulp & Paper Co................ Ticonderoga. .... 315 | 626,722 1,020 1.628 8.608 
ES Ce een oe wody snide oeeien Lockport... .. 142 | 237,412 166 .699 87.936 
Hollingsworth IME, ct .ce'nUe'c oe cena Gardner.......... 168 256, 218 849 211616 
ss ee 10,112 |24,048,920 14,720 .612 104.512 
GROUP D (30 to 10@ employees) 
1 (3) International Paper Co..................... 45 116,514 0 0 1,000 
2 a Continental Paper & Bag Corp. . 76 196,251 0 0 1,000 
3 nited States Envelope Co........ 96 194,298 1 7 .036 .896 
. United States Gypsum Co........... 32 67,323 1 9 134 471.072 
5 International Paper Co.....................0.. 77 190,005 4 58 305 .336 
6 Container leks ee eakee ented age 64 151,264 8 74 489 888.016 
7 The Gardner & Harvey Co.................... Middletown No. 2 92 292,632 13 | 1,079 3.687 1,896.368 
mete Us Minimum Requirements ; 
5) H worth & Whi i sceticdhntuwes Madison......... 85 115,691 0 0 1,000 
6) United States Gypsum Co.................. No. Kansas City 34 155,097 0 0 1,000 
PE Aah ato Rahs oalea'se adak’ cs Kenora, Ont... ... 55 138,521 4 41 .296 42.432 
REG 656 | 1,617,596 31 | 1,268 .784 73.152 
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Final Ranking of Paper and Pulp Mills, Members National Safety Council as of June 30, 1932 
DIVISION TWO 
‘ Rate Points 
Final : Hours L. T.| Days 
Rani Member Mill Empl. Worked | Ace.| I Sev. = ré 
1 @ Bemis Bro. Co 110,778 0 0 1,000 
2/1& Corp 88,586 0 0 1,000 
3 | (9) Oxford Paper Co............ 303 | 577,919 0 0 1,000 
4 Champion Coated Paper e ,773,291 3 116 | 1.082 | 042] 948.576 
5 | Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co..........| Stevens Point..... 99 10,507 1 100 | 4.750 475 | 658.000 
6 i I Chicago Roofing 84 185,600 2 19 | 10.776 -102 | 614.368 
7 i 225 7,834 5 279 | 9.127] .509| 504.336 
8 | Contai ‘ 36 | 130,591 2 5 | 15.315 | .038 | 494.720 
9 i ‘ 113 | 273,835 3 147 | 10.956 | .537 | 434.608 
10 | Bryant Pa) 271 | 571,481 ~ 407 | 13.999 | .712| 267.232 
11 | Kimberly. rink baat Tocdscedeut'ed Neenah.......... 386 | 882,161 5 | 1,266] 5.668 | 1.435 | 244.624 
12 The I d owls gna p< no-eu.e kn Middletown No. 4. 152 372,247 7 144 | 18.805 389 243.440 
13 Container Corp. of America.................... Anderson......... 207 535,716 ll 180 | 20.533 336 208.544 
14 | Container Corp. of America.................... Chicago (35th) 281 | 684,093 | 18 133 | 26.312 | .194 80.416 
15 jan International Paper Co..... Fibre Board....... 101 272,930 | 12 141 | 43.967 517 613.744 
, | SSOP RRR IS 3,632 | 8,317,569 | 77 | 2,937 | 9.258 | 353 | 562.544 
GRAND TOTAL | 32,454 |74,569,954 | 1,044| 40,211 | 14.000 | .539| 336.400 
*Date of Last Lost Time Accident. 
(1) June 19, 1930. (4) December 19, 1930. (7) April 18, 1929. 
(2) May 19, 1931. ‘8 September 25, 1930. (8) April 6, 1931. 
(3) March 17, 1926. (6) January 1, 1931. (9) April 30, 1931. 
SUMMARIES OF THE PAST SIX ANNUAL CONTESTS 
No,ot | 7. | p ee] eer | ee eae] Bat | 
0. of an » ee ays req. Vv. t wi 
Your | ‘Mille | Hours | == Aco. | Lost | rer | 40° | Below | Below | mL | por | per | Perfect 
Aver. Aver. ij Fatals | Injury | Reco 
+1931- 
+1932 131 74,569,954 32,454 1,044 | 40,211 14.000 539 55 69 33 tol 60 to 1 39 9 
*1931 125 48,715,543 39,796 787 | 17,263 15.744 354 72 76 52tol | 192tol 23 15 
*1930 124 47,343,549 36,153 986 | 22,504 20.826 A475 55 66 37 tol | 163 tol 23 11 
*1929 123 49,776,515 36,916 1,311 | 25,073 26.337 504 59 80 27 tol | 187 tol 19 
*1928 122 47,673,816 36,357 1,355 | 26,368 28.422 553 64 76 27 tol | 150 tol 19 
*1927 119 43,802,804 33,786 1,468 | 28,396 33.514 649 61 75 23to1 | 147 tol 19 
*Contest periods January 1 to June 30. 
tContest period, one year. 2 








second and third in each group, received 
certificates of merit. 


Division I—Paper and Pulp Mills 


Group A— 

Rank 1—Consolidated Paper Corp., 
Ltd., Wayagamack Mill, Three Rivers, 
Que., Can. 

Rank 2—Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Co., Waterville, Me. 

Rank 3—The Mead Corp., Chillico- 
the, Ohio. 


Group B— 
Rank 1—Champion Coated Paper 
Co., Paper Mill No. 1, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Rank 2—Champion Coated Paper 
Co., Paper Mill No. 2, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Rank 3—Continental Paper & Bag 
Corp., Rumford, Me. 


Group C— 

Rank 1—Cornell 
Co., Cornell, Wis. 

Rank 2—Pioneer Paper Co., 
Angeles, Calif. 

Rank 3—Consolidated Water Power 
& Paper Co., Appleton Div., Appleton, 
Wis. 


Wood Products 


Los 


Group D— 
Rank 1—International Paper Co., 
Riley, Maine. 
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Rank 2—Continental Paper & Bag 
Corp., Ashland Div., Ashland, N. H. 

Rank 3—United States Envelope 
Co., Morgan Paper Div., Lititz, Pa. 


Division II—Remanufacturing 


Rank 1—Bemis Bros. Bag Co., E. 

Pepperell, Mass. 

Rank 2—Kimberly-Clark Corp., At- 
las Mill, Appleton, Wis. 
Rank 3—Oxford Paper Co., Plant 

No. 2, Rumford, Maine. 

The major award, donated by THE 
Paper INDUsTRY, was then presented by 
Mr. Dowd, editorial director of the mag- 
azine, representing Mr. Edward B. 
Fritz, publisher, who was unable to be 
present. The mill with the safety rec- 
ord which was unanimously chosen by 
the judges as the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the contest, was the Cornell 
Wood Products Co., Cornell, Wis. This 
company, which employs 258 people, 
worked 488,463 man-hours for the period 
of the contest without a lost-time acci- 
dent, and has not had such an injury in 
its mill since June 19, 1930, or a record 
of 25 consecutive months. 

The final rankings of all paper and 
pulp mills and remanufacturing plants 
engaged in the contest are shown on 
another page. 


1932 





Final Session on Thursday 
Afternoon 


The luncheon was merged into the 
final business session which was opened 
with a paper presented by Hon. R. G. 
Knutson, member of the Industrial Com- 
mission of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., on 
the “Participation of Industry in Com- 
munity Safety.” 

Mr. Knutson spoke of the opportunity 
and need for industry’s participation in, 
and its attitude toward, the prevention 
of non-industrial accidents. Aside from 
the fact that industry is a part of the 
social fabric and that, therefore, it does 
have a community responsibility, it pays 
a large proportion of the taxes which go 
to support governmental activity, and 
more particularly those victims of non- 
industrial accidents who have ceased to 
become self-supporting because of such 
accidents. 

The occurrence of accidents outside 
the plant, he said, has an even more 
immediate effect upon industry because 
4a large number of those injured are a 
part of the great army of industrial 
workers. 

Beside this effect upon labor turnover 
and absenteeism, it was shown that a 
safe industrial worker must be a safe, 
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all-around citizen. The activities and 
influences brought to bear upon him 
during the two-thirds of his time that 
he is away from industry are tremen- 
dously important in affecting his attitude 
and actions within the factory walls. 
He can change his clothes when he en- 
ters the factory, said the speaker, but 
he cannot change his mind, his nervous 
system and the complex system of hab- 
its and attitudes that he has developed 
outside tha factory. 

Considering the part that industry 
should play in this larger safety move- 
ment, he said, first of all, there should 
be representatives of industry upon the 
committees that are organized to pro- 
mote community safety. It must also 
assist in financing the community pro- 
gram. However, if all interested groups 
assist by way of direct cash or loan of 
workers, the financial burden upon em- 
ployers should not be a heavy one. 

Community safety work should be 
carried on throughout the year, said the 
speaker, from kindergarten through 
high school, in vocational schools, 
churches and other social institutions. 
There should be mass meetings during 
the winter season, and speakers selected 
who are not only qualified to discuss 
safety from a technical aspect, but who 
are able to present their thoughts in 
non-technical and interesting fashion, 
so that they will hold the attention of 
groups they are addressing. Their ad- 
dresses should include such subjects as: 
fire hazards within the home, falling 
hazards within the home, the duty of 
pedestrians, the duty of auto drivers, 
danger of carbon monoxide poisoning, 
technique of artificial respiration and 
the technique of first-aid generally. 

Ernest Augustus, The Mead Corpora- 
tion, said that through the efforts of his 
company and the help of the National 
Safety Council, local safety councils had 
been organized at Lynchburg, Va., and 
Chillicothe, Ohio. The co-operation of 
interested citizens in the towns was ob- 
tained and successful programs have 
been carried on. 

J. J. Plzak, Consolidated Water Power 
& Paper Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., 
spoke of the good fortune of having at 
the head of his company, a man who is 
very much interested in the communi- 
ties where his plants are situated. A 
safety program was introduced in the 
local schools and belts were purchased 
for the school boy patrols. It is hoped 
that a junior safety council might soon 
be organized. 

W. A. Gleason, Hammermill Paper Co., 
Erie, Pa., said that his city has a volun- 
teer safety council mainly supported by 
industry. There is a children’s safety 
group, a representative of which at- 
tended the Safety Congress. He is a 
newspaper reporter and devotes a page 
of his newspaper to the children’s activ- 
ities. He also sponsors a radio program 
over which he announces the names of 
children whose birthdays occur each 
day. 

W. J. Brennan, Safety Engineer for 
the State of Maine, said that the St. 
Croix Paper Company ran an essay con- 
test in Woodland, which was helpful. 
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In order to get material for the contest, 
participants had to read material in or- 
der to make an entry. The company 
used gold pieces for awards and the 
winners’ names appeared in print, which 
pleased them. From that, came a higher 
degree of safety consciousness on the 
part of the town people. 


Special Hazards of 
Fourdrinier Machines 


A bright spot in the program was the 
reading by W. J. Brennan of a paper 
prepared by Harry Williamson, Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis., 
on “Special Hazards of Fourdrinier Ma- 
chines and Their Elimination.” Mr. 
Williamson was unable to attend the 
meeting, but his paper was full of ideas 
and information covering the technique 
of avoiding accidents on a paper ma- 
chine, related in a very humorous but 
forceful style. 

George J. Adams, International Paper 
Co., New York, speaking of Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s point which advocated train- 
ing of employees, mentioned that the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion has furnished a study on this sub- 
ject by Frank Cushman, which will be 
issued soon in pamphlet form and made 
available to industry. 


Pro and Con Hour 


The closing period of the session was 
scheduled for a general discussion of 
questions and entitled the Pro and Con 
Hour, under leadership of Arthur E. 
Winslow, Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., 
Waterville, Maine. 

Most of the discussion centered on 
the question, “Is Rule 6(a) as applied 
to the 1933 Contest, one that may lead 
to misunderstanding detrimental to the 
present or future contests, and if so 
should any change be recommended?” 

This rule reads as follows: “In the 
event that two or more mills in any 
group have perfect scores (no lost time 
injuries during the contest, which is 
equal to 1,000 points credit), the winner 
shall be the mill among those tied hav- 
ing maintained that continuous record 
for the greatest number of consecutive 
calendar days prior to the contest.” 

H. G. Gilson, Oxford Paper Co., Rum- 
ford, Maine, explained his objection to 
this rule by citing the example shown 
in the final ranking of his own Mill No. 
2 in Division II. Although this mill had 
a perfect score of no accidents for the 
period of the contest, there were two 
others in the same division that had 
likewise made perfect scores. The Ox- 
ford mill had more than four times the 
man-hour exposure of either of the other 
two, which would have placed this mill 
in first place, except for the retrvactive 
factor in Rule 6(a). The mill with the 
smallest man-hour exposure had oper- 
ated for the longest period without an 
accident and was therefore awarded 
first prize for that group. The question 
was raised why previous years should 
be considered in a contest that is set up 
for one year. 

It was explained by Mr. Dowd and 
Mr. Burns, members of the Contest 
Committee, that this rule had been thus 


made for the six-month contest begin- 
ning January, 1931, and that it automat- 
ically continued through the ensuing 
twelve-month contest. Likewise, it is in 
effect during the present contest. The 
reason for the rule was to give the small 
mill making a perfect score a more equal 
chance to win a first prize in competi- 
tion with a larger mill that had also 
made a perfect score. 

Much discussion, pro and con, was 
held on the point, and it was decided 
that the Executive Committee should 
present the choice of a number of plans 
to all members of the Section in time 
before the next contest begins, and the 
plan receiving the greatest number of 
acceptances should be the one used for 
the next contest. 

The question was asked concerning 
the rule governing hernia, and why it 
had been omitted from the rules of this 
year’s contest. It was explained that 
the omission was an error, and that the 
rule is still in effect, defining it as fol- 
lows: “Hernia, to be included in the 
contest as a disability, shall be a com- 
plete and sudden breakdown which to- 
tally disables the injured at the time 
and place of the accident.” 

Another question asked was, “Assum- 
ing that cost of $100 of payroll is the 
method in general use for comparing 
accident costs, what are the specific fac- 
tors to include in such figures?” 

George J. Adams, International Paper 
Co., New York, replied that $100 of pay- 
roll need not be the standard, but it is 
the method used by their insurance com- 
pany in paying the premiums, to find 
out whether they are making money on 
the self insurance plan. It is not an 
agreement that employees in the plant 
understand. If it can be shown that the 
cost per ton is lower, this is the lan- 
guage that they do understand. The 
meeting was then adjourned. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


@ ADAM K. LUKE, treasurer of the 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, 
has accepted the chairmanship of the 
Paper Industries group to help the 
Emergency Unemployment Relief Com- 
mittee raise funds for unemployment re- 
lief this winter, according to an an- 
nouncement by H. B. Lamy, Jr., execu- 
tive chairman of the committee’s com- 
merce and industry division. The divi- 
sion is organizing 100 major trade 
groups through which funds will be 
solicited from employers, employees and 
employees’ associations. 


@ THE WRENN PAPER CO. of Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, has just opened a branch 
office in Detroit, Mich., in charge of 
Earle T. Sutton. Mr. Sutton was for- 
merly with Evans-Winter-Hebb Co. of 
Detroit. 


@ F. A. MERRICK, president of West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, announces that his company is 
prepared to spend $1,260,000 for raw 
materials, supplies and development 
work that will open up extensive new 
markets for electrical equipment. The 
funds are available and will be expended 
during the next few months. 
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@ Sarco Company to 
Distribute Pipe-Savers 

The Sarco Co., Inc., 183 Madison Ave., 
New York City, has been appointed sole 
distributor for pipe-savers, a product de- 
veloped in a paper mill to decrease the 
frequency of pipe replacement. 

The pipe-saver, designed to fit inside 
the ends of any standard size pipe and 
te cover the ends of the pipe with a pro- 
tective flange, consists of a thin metal 

















ferrule with a bulged side. This design 
is said to assure a tight fit and an un- 
obstructed flow. 

In any individual service, the units are 
made of such material as is resistant to 
the action of the piped materia!. These 
fittings have been installed in pipe lines 
carrying steam, white water, water, 
paper stock, and sulphurous acid, as 
well as on the ends of evaporator tubes 
in sulphate recovery service. 

It is simply necessary, in making an 
installation, to ream the end of the pipe 
in which the pipe-saver is to be placed, 
dip the pipe-saver in oil and then insert 
in the pipe end. The pipe-saver is then 
seated by driving it into position with a 
hammer, a wood block being placed 
against the flange to cushion the blow. 

Literature and samples of the pipe- 
saver will be furnished on request by 
the Sarco Company. 


® A New Lacquer Is Perfected 


A new transparent lacquer has been 
perfected and is being introduced by 
Truslow and Fulle, Brooklyn, N. Y. This 
new product has special significance to 
the food and drug industries, but is also 
to have very early introduction for use 
as paper bag coating on wood and paper 
boxes. A large food canner is testing its 
acid-moisture-proof qualities in conjunc- 
tion with a new paper container, and 
another company in the same field plans 
its use as a liner coating on cotton bags 
as a protective factor against dust and 
moisture. 

No name has yet been given the 
product, though Charles A. Fulle, Jr., 
under whose direction its development 
has been carried on, states it may be 
called Sanilac. 





® New York Doctor Develops 
Formula to Preserve Paper 


After three years of constant exper!- 
mentation, Dr. Joseph Broadman, a gen- 
eral practitioner of New York City, has 
worked out a formula of a chemical 
solution, which when applied to clip- 
pings by a secret process will hermetic- 
ally seal them against decay, add to 
their legibility and increase the tensile 
strength of the paper between fifteen 
and twenty times. 

Dr. Broadman does not intend to pat- 
ent or exploit his discovery; he has 
pursued his research on the subject only 
for the purpose of preserving his collec- 
tion of some 243,000 printed records of 
the World War, which is considered one 
of the most valuable accumulations of 
memoranda on the subject in existence. 


® Compound for Eliminating 
Scale and Rust 


A chemical formula for controlling 
corrosion and eliminating scale and rust 
from hot water lines and heaters has 
been developed which is unique in its 
action and composition. It is claimed 
this material does not coat the piping 
but controls corrosion by attacking the 
fundamental causes. This material com- 
bines directly with oxygen, forming a 
stable compound, and thus removes oxy- 
gen as a factor in corrosion. Carbon 
dioxide is absorbed on the surface of the 
colloid while scale forming particles are 
maintained as suspensoids. The mate- 
rial is easily adjusted for pH control. 

The base formula frequently requires 
no adjustments, has a pH of about 5.5, 
less than 2 per cent mineral matter, re- 
duces Fehling’s solution, combines with 
lime is partially volatile and is equally 
well suited for boiler and hot water 
treatment. 

This product is being introduced by 
D. W. Haering & Co., water consultants, 
565 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, IIl., 
and is marketed under the registered 
trade mark “H-0-H.” 


® New Machines Developed 
for Combining and Pasting 


Within recent months the packaging 
industry has been the source of an ever- 
increasing demand for waterproof pack- 
ages; that is, packages made waterproof 
by being lined with waterproof Cello- 
phane or glassine which has been 
through a waterproofing process. 

The Cellophane or glassine is, of 
course, pasted to the board before the 
cartons are made and the Cameron Ma- 
chine Company, known for years as spe- 
cialist in the building of slitting and 
roll-winding equipment, for paper and 
board mills as well as converting plants, 
has enlarged the field of its activities to 
include the building of a pasting or com- 
bining machine. 

The experience gained in handling 
webs of various materials on roll-wind- 
ing equipment has contributed much to 
the design of this machine. 

In addition to obvious roll handling 
advantages, the machine provides for 
the use of hot or cold adhesives and for 
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pasting two or three ply. The pasting 
rolls may be heated with circulating oil 
if necessary. The combining cylinder 
may be heated also. Means for accurate 





adjustment of the pasting rolls to get the 
maximum coverage for a given quantity 
of adhesive are also provided. 

Cellophane and paper or board, glass- 
ine and paper or board, foil and paper 
or board, or cloth and paper or board 
are some of the materials handled by 
this machine. 

The Cameron Machine Company has a 
machine of this type 36 inches wide, set 
up and running. The company offers, 
as a free service, to make experimental 
runs for any member of the industry 
with a laminating problem to solve. 


eo ¢ 


® Foxboro Announces New 
Digester Patent Connection 


The Foxboro Company, during the 
past few years has developed a new 
system of automatic control for tem- 
perature, pressure, flow and level, which 
has made possible the satisfactory con- 
trol of the most difficult control prob- 
lems. 

In order that the pulp and paper in- 
dustry may have the full benefit of this 
control system on the difficult problem 
of digester control, the Foxboro Com- 
pany has obtained an exclusive license 
under patents on automatic control of 
digester operation covered by Allen pat- 
ents: United States, 1,632,779; 1,632,- 
780; 1,633,553; 1,633,554, and Canadian, 
204,953 and 240,312. 


® Orders Like these Will 
Banish Depression 


The Black-Clawson Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, has felt the movement that is 
being carried on for the rehabilitation 
of paper mill plants, by the force of 
three exceptionally good orders. 

A contract has been given for rebuild- 
ing the No. 1 Board Machine at the plant 
of the Bogalusa Paper Co., Bogalusa, 
La., which includes an entire new wet 
end with 60-in. diameter molds, suction 
rolls in place of primary press rolls, 
two main suction presses, a size press 
with vertical dryer addition and all new 
spiral drives throughout. 

The Miamisburg Paper Co., Miamis- 
burg, Ohio, has also given Black-Claw- 
son an order for the installation of a 
suction press, and a new size press with 
dryers on its 128-in. machine. 

The Hartford City Paper Co. has 
given the above company specifications 
for the addition of three suction rolls 
on its 95-in. machine and all new spiral 
drives. 
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® Up Go the Stacks 


In line with modernization, the Gen- 
eral Electric Company is vigorously 
pushing the construction of its big new 
power plant at Schenectady, which will 
cost $4,000,000. The final stack has been 
put in place and the present prospect is 
that the plant will be ready for operation 
next spring. 

This modern, economical power sta- 
tion, using a mercury boiler and turbine, 
a development of General Electric engi- 
neers, will place the company in a more 
favorable position to compete for busi- 
ness in the future. It was decided to 
finish the project at this time because 
the costs of construction are lower than 
in recent years and because work is 
being provided for General Electric em- 
ployes as well as for employes of other 
producers and transportation companies. 
The total amount of construction work 
on the plant and the tunnel for carrying 
the steam pipes to the factory will repre- 
sent the labor of more than a thousand 
men for 120 days. 

These men are working with steel, con- 
crete, piping, coal and ash handling 
equipment, stacks, feed water pumps, 
tanks, evaporators and other accessories, 
and in building and installing electrical 
equipment including transformers, mo- 
tors, switchboards, and especially the 
mercury boiler and mercury-vapor tur- 
bine. 

Large quantities of materials have 
been purchased in connection with the 
building of the plant. These include 
5,300,000 Ib. of apparatus (not including 
mercury-vapor equipment); 4,400,000 Ib. 
of structural steel; 1,770,000 Ib. of rein- 
forcing steel; and 1,100,000 Ib. of piping. 

From an engineering viewpoint the 
power plant is, in several respects, un- 
usual. It will be the first outdoor steam- 
electric generating plant ever built, and 
it also represents the first instance of 
co-ordinating utility and industrial 
power needs, building immediately into 
the system the use of a mercury boiler 
and turbine. The electrical output of 
the power plant will be fed into the com- 
mercial system of the New York Power 
and Light Corporation, while the steam 
output will be used in the Schenectady 
plant of the General Electric Company. 
According to the estimates of the engi- 
neers, the plant will produce steam and 
kilowatt hours of energy at a cost lower 
than has ever before been attained. 


® Paper and Watermark Decide 
Million Dollar Suit 


A watermark, “Par Value 100 Per 
Cent,” devised by White & Wyckoff Mfg. 
Co. of Holyoke, Mass., recently won a 
decision in favor of the defendants in a 
million-dollar suit. The suit, against 
four large film associations, was brought 
by a theatre official, who claimed re- 
straint of trade. The main exhibit was 
a lease purported to have been dated in 
April, 1927. 

Evidence brought out that the water- 
mark in the paper on which the lease 
was written was not devised until 1929, 
and a representative of the Parker 
Young Paper Co. of Lincoln, N. H., to 
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which the watermark patent had been 
assigned, further testified that the paper 
en which the lease was written had not 
been manufactured until 1930. 


@ COL. GEORGE M. MORROW, JR., 
has been elected president of the Goslin- 
Birmingham Mfg. Co., Inc., Birmingham, 
Ala., to succeed the late Julius Goslin. 
Colonel Morrow has for several years 
past been vice president of the company 
in charge of its two plants at Birming- 
ham. 


@ DR. WILLIS RODNEY WHITNEY, 
organizer and for 32 years director of 
the famous research laboratory of the 
General Electric Company, retired from 
that position on November 1 owing to 
poor health. He has been succeeded by 
Dr. William David Coolidge, senior as- 
sociate director of the laboratory. Dr. 
Whitney continues as vice president in 
charge of research. 


@ OFFICES have now been opened in 
New York by Amerika-Interessen, Inc., 
organized as the American unit of A. F. 
Fuer Amerika-Interessen, operating also 
in Berlin, Paris and London. This unit 
is bringing foreign patents to American 
manufacturers enabling them to exploit 
new domestic markets. It also nego- 
tiates reciprocal arrangements abroad 
for American patents. 


@ THE TERRE HAUTE PAPER CO., 
Terre Haute, Ind., reopened its plant 
October 4, re-employing 80 men who had 
been idle since the mill was closed some 
weeks previously. Officials of the com- 
pany stated that an increase in the de- 
mand for their products caused them to 
reopen the plant, and it was hoped they 
would be able to keep the men employed 
during the winter. 


@ DILL AND COLLINS Company, 
Philadelphia, announces that a reorgan- 
ization plan is now proceeding which 
will terminate the receivership and place 
the company in a sound financial posi- 
tion. The company will continue to 
operate under the direction of Mr. Grel- 
let Collines, the present executive staff 
and general personnel, and without any 
change in policy with regard to quality 
of product and method of distribution. 


@ ON OCTOBER 3, the plant of the 
Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadelphia, 
was burned to the ground. Two days 
later, a contract was signed for rebuild- 
ing of the plant on the same founda- 
tions. The new plant will be the last 
word in efficient layout, in modern fire- 
proofing and all equipment, a great deai 
of which will be made to the company’s 
own specifications, will include every 
known modern improvement. 


@ A.M. BARRETT has again taken 
over complete control of the Barrett- 
Cravens Company, well-known manufac- 
turer of materials handling equipment. 
Mr. Barrett has been prominent in that 
field for a number of years. The com- 
pany expects to move into its own plant 
at 3255 West 30th Street, Chicago, where 
more space is available. 





® New Catalogues and 
Publications 


Asten-Hill Mfg. Co., Scotts Lane (East 
Falls), Philadelphia—In a new booklet 
entitled Lower Dryer Felt Cost per ton, 
some of the performance records of the 
Asten asbestos dryer felts are given, to- 
gether with the net savings effected as 
brought out by engineering surveys. 

"s Specialty Co., 549 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago—This company has 
purchased the business of the Columbia 
Industrial Machinery Co., and has just 
issued a new catalogue on the Columbia 
One-Way, Free-Wheeling Clutch. Rather 
complete details of construction and op- 
eration of the clutch coupling are given, 
as well as dimensions and horsepower 
ratings. Some applications are illustrated. 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
—A booklet featuring the construction, 
operation and application of this com- 
pany’s bottle oilers is available. Instal- 
lations of these oilers is indicated by a 
number of illustrations. Other types of 
oilers made by this company are also 
illustrated. 

Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, 
N. ¥.—A bulletin on centrifugal pumps 
for pulp and paper mill service has just 
been published by this company. A par- 
ticularly useful feature of the bulletin is 
a two-page reference chart showing flow 
sheets of a typical groundwood process, 
soda or sulphate process, sulphite process 
and paper mill, with keys to the various 
applications of suitable Morris pumps for 
both process work and general plant serv- 
ice. There are other features which in- 
clude additional useful data, much of 
which the publishers claim is not to be 
found elsewhere. Copies on request. 

Reliance Electric & Bugr. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio—Bulletin 602 has been issued cover- 
ing the Reliance Constant-Tension Drive. 
The principles of construction, and appli- 
cation of the drive are very clearly set 
forth and there are several illustrations. 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co., South 
Windham, Conn.—This company has just 
issued a new bulletin covering features of 
its undercut trimmings. Twelve advan- 
tages exclusive of paper mill finishing 
rooms that use undercuts are described 
in detail. Specifications are outlined on 
the company’s complete line of trimmers 
from 32 in. to 92 in., and larger. Copies 
on request. 

Taylor Forge & Pipe Works, Box 485, 
Chicago—The second issue of “Taylor 
Forge,” a new publication treating the 
subject of welding, and discussing par- 
ticularly the application of Taylor Forge 
Seamless Steel Fittings, has just been re- 
ceived. Those interested in this subject 
will find some interesting material in this 
periodical. 


BOOKS 


Steam Power Plant Engineering is the 
title of a new book by Louis Allen Hard- 
ing, B. S.. M. E. This book supersedes 
Volume II of Harding and Willard’s Me- 
chanical Equipment of Buildings, now out of 
print, as is Volume I of the same series. 
The new volume is an extensive treatise 
of nearly 800 pages, in which the author 
has outlined, in a more or less funda- 
mental manner, the subject matter sug- 
gested by the title. The chapters, of which 
there are thirteen, lead from a discussion 
of fuels and combustion, through power 
boilers and boiler furnaces with important 
auxiliary or supplementary equipment to 
and through chapters covering steam en- 
gines, steam turbines, regenerators, re- 
heaters, steam condensers and cooling 
towers. Chapters are also included on 
power plant cycles and heat balance, and 
arrangement of steam power plants. In 
all, it is a treatise containing a vast 
amount of data that should prove of real 
help to the student of power plant en- 
gineering and to operating and designing 
engineers. The book is published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, and is priced at $10.00 per copy. 
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GENERATION + 


This section turns the searchlight on 
power and its allied problems, show- 
ing big possibilities to save. Oppor- 
tunities to improve conditions, meth- 
ods, apparatus will be discovered. 
Worth while practices suggest new . 
ideas and wider usages of equipment. 





@ Three Methods of Hand Firing 


Three general methods are practiced 
in hand-firing power boilers: The first is 
that of firing large quantities of fuel at 
long intervals; this method is mentioned 
only because it is absolutely wrong, yet 
is used by many indifferent firemen. The 
second is that of spreading four or five 
scoops of coal over one-half the grate 
and then waiting one firing period be- 
fore firing an equal amount by the same 
method on the other half. With high 
volatile coal, it is necessary to open the 
fire door slightly for a few minutes after 
firing in order to furnish sufficient air 
for smokeless combustion. Probably 
this method is the one most generally 
used because the fire doors are kept open 
for but a short period and it is easy for 
the fireman to quickly spot clinkers. 
The fuel bed is not disturbed, which is 
an important item with clinkering coal. 

In the third, or coking method of 
firing, the coked coal is cleared from the 
front third of the grate, by pushing it 
back evenly over the back two-thirds. 
A large quantity of fresh coal is then 
fired on the front end. Gas is distilled 
from the fresh charge and is consumed 
as it passes over the incandescent coke 
bed. With this method, it is difficult to 
keep holes from burning through the 
coke bed. 

Hand firing is hard work and it is 
easy, as a rule, to convince a fireman 
that by proper methods he can save coal 
as well as muscular effort and time. It 
is important that he should fire often 
and light, keep the fuel bed even and not 
too heavy, prevent holes developing in 
the fire and regulate the draft by the 
stack damper in accordance with the 
load. Ash pit doors are not to be used 
for regulating draft but the fireman 
should not hesitate to admit air over the 
fire during the period just following the 
fresh fuel charge. 


® Care of Turbine Governors 


To inspect any of the many types of 
turbine governors intelligently, it is first 
necessary to become familiar with the 
functions of the several parts. On small 
turbines, with the steam admission valve 
directly controlled by the governor, it is 
important that the valve move freely 
and set tight upon its seat. This can be 
tested by pulling out the governor 
weights and observing when the valve is 
seated. To test the tightness of the 
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MAINTENANCE 


By W. S. JOULE 


valve, the steam can be turned on and 
the governor blocked out until the valve 
seats itself. 

Valve stems are usually made as small 
as possible, to prevent leakage and un- 
due friction, and great care should be 
exercised in handling the valve or the 
stem may be bent so that it will not then 
work freely. The valve stem should be 
examined for corrosion or roughness, 
hardness of the packing, or for any de- 
fect that will prevent free movement of 
the valve. 

On large turbines, where the governor 
operates a relay valve which in turn con- 
trols the regulating valve by means of a 
piston working in a cylinder under oil 
pressure, the inspection should cover the 
relay valve which should be taken out, 
the valve and all parts cleaned and the 
position of the working edges of the pis- 
ton valve relative to the cylinder parts 
checked. The oil cylinder, piston and 
rod connected to the regulating valve 
should be cleaned of all grit, dirt, etc., 
the piston rod polished, packing replaced 
and the valve tested for leakage. 

Most governors are equipped with an 
emergency overspeed device. This must 
be tested periodically to see that it func- 
tions correctly, which can be accom- 
plished by running the turbine up to its 
normal speed. Have an assistant place 
a tachometer on the rotor shaft or the 
driven shaft to watch the speed; then, 
by pressing down on the governor lever, 
the speed will increase until the over- 
speed trips or the assistant signals that 
a predetermined safe overspeed is 
reached, when the lever can be released. 


@ Water-Cooled Furnace Walls 


Advantages of water-cooled furnace 
walls and their effect upon combustion 
have been the subject of much discus- 
sion in recent years. Their use in fur- 
naces burning all types of fuel has 
increased rapidly and engineers are 
familiar with them in many forms. Yet 
one of the most important characteris- 
tics of the water-cooled wall has not 
received much attention; that is, its 
possibilities in increasing the capacity 
of existing boiler units where complete 
remodeling or a whole new installation 
are not possible or are too expensive. 

It is difficult to give any general fig- 
ures as to the amount by which water- 
cooled walls installed in an existing 
furnace would increase the steam output 
of the boiler because this amount would 
be influenced by the present size of the 
furnace, the type of boiler and coal- 
burning equipment and many other fac- 
tors. But the various manufacturers of 
equipment could supply some data on 
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these points to fit particular conditions. 

Modern pulverized coal-fired furnaces 
are often installed with complete water- 
cooled furnace walls, and many large 
stoker-fired furnaces are also built in 
this way. Many industrial stoker-fired 
boilers, however, do not have them and 
in many of these, increased output as 
well as improved combustion conditions 
might result from the use of some water- 
cooled surface. While it might not ap- 
pear that increased output is needed 
just now, at the same time many plants 
are carrying out considerable remodel- 
ing and improvement work. In such a 
program, consideration must be given 
to the future demands on the plant. 

If it appears that increased steam ca- 
pacity may be needed later, the use of 
some water-cooled surface may prove to 
be an economical way of securing it. 


@ AN OVEREXPOSED blueprint may 
be restored, unless it is very badly 
burned, by first washing it as usual, then 
sponging it over with a weak solution of 
chloride of iron. The tone of a blueprint 
can be intensified by immersing it, after 
washing as usual, for about half a min- 
ute in a solution made by dissolving a 
teaspoonful of potassic bromide crystals 
in % gal. of water. After this washing, 
rinse thoroughly and hang up to dry. 


@ WHERE there are a number of boil- 
ers connected to the same header and 
all equipped with a non-return valve, 
each time a boiler is put on bank or the 
fire is allowed to become inactive for 
some time, the pressure gauge should 
be observed, and if the pressure on the 
boiler falls below that of the other boil- 
ers, the valve is functioning properly. 
But if the pressure on the banked boiler 
remains the same, it is evidence that 
the valve has failed to close and the 
pressure is being kept up by steam from 
the other boilers. When this condition 
is found to prevail, the valve should 
be examined and put in proper oper- 
ating condition without delay. This ob- 
servation should be made of each valve 
at regular intervals and a record made 
showing the number of boilers, time and 
date. 


@ A PASTE or filler for holes in cast- 
ings is made from 80 parts sifted cast 
iron turnings or filings, 2 parts pow- 
dered sal ammoniac, and 1 part of sul- 
phur. These ingredients are mixed into 
a paste with water and must be used at 
once. Another filler for holes in cast- 
ings is made by mixing 1 part of red 
lead, 1% parts litharge, and glycerine 
to make a paste. Sometimes a paste is 
made from litharge and glycerine with- 
out adding the white lead. 
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Modern Machine Room of 
the Monadnock Paper Mills 
showing Ross Hoods and 
Exhaust System recently 
installed. 
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are utilizing more efficient methods 
and equipment to provide maximum 
economy in operations. Another indi- 
cation that the well managed mills 
are invariably the well equipped 


treated and directed by means of 
Ross apparatus to keep heating and 
ventilating costs at a minimum. The 
result is a corresponding improve- 
ment in machine operating condi- 
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moderate improvement in busi- 

ness activity is noted continuing 
September through October, according 
to the monthly survey of current busi- 
ness by the Department of Commerce, 
with an upward turn in manufacturing 
industries generally, with both whole- 
sale and retail trade showing improve- 
ment since early September, and for- 
eign trade likewise advancing. Dis- 
tribution and employment have im- 
proved, and bank failures and hoarding 
decreased. In September the low water- 
mark was reached for commercial insol- 
vencies, this being the lowest of any 
month in the year; while the the incor- 
poration of new business enterprises has 
continued throughout the first three 
quarters of the year at about the level 
of the two preceding years. Footwear 
production increased to the highest 
point in three years, since October, 1929. 
Export business expanded in August 
for the first time this year and has 
shown continued improvement since. 

Generally improving business and 
financial conditions are also reported 
by the monthly reviews of the regional 
federal reserve banks. The Central 
Banking and Industrial Committee ap- 
pointed by the President makes a report 
showing its campaign to aid business 
upturn is making progress. From abroad 
it is reported that the depression low 
has passed in Germany, another encour- 
aging sign. 

Interstate Commerce Rulings—In I & 
S Docket No. 3724, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has laid down a rul- 
ing on paper and paper articles between 
western trunk line points, finding the 
proposed reduced rates on printing and 
wrapping paper, and articles grouped 
therewith, in carload, justified between 
various points in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
upper Michigan, and Ontario, and points 
in Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, and Missouri. 

In I & S Docket No. 3647, proposed 
changes in routing in connection with 
joint rates on wood-pulp board, in car- 
loads, from International Falls, Minn., 
to Decatur and East St. Louis, Ill., and 
St. Louis, Mo., was found not justified, 
and the suspended schedules were or- 
dered cancelled, without prejudice to 
filing new schedules in conformity with 
the conclusions reached in the decision. 

In Hopper Paper Co., Inc., vs. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish R. R., No. 23630, the 
commission found that rates on paper 
tablets, in carloads, from Richmond, 
Va., to points in southern territory 
were unreasonable and reparation was 
awarded. 

Less than carload rates charged on 
printed pulpboard disks from Belvidere, 
Ill., to Oak Creek, Colo., were found 
inapplicable in another decision (No. 
24657), but the applicable rate was 
found not unreasonable or unjustly dis- 
criminatory in the past, but unreason- 
able for the future, and a reasonable rate 
was prescribed. 


B meer: Shows Improvement—A 


New Zealand Alters Duties—New Zea- 
land has altered her duties in accord- 
ance with the United Kingdom Trade 
agreement concluded at the Ottawa con- 
ference. The following commodities 
have heretofore been duty-free from all 
sources (except for a primage duty of 
3 per cent ad valorem), but are now 
subject to duty under the general tariff 
at the indicated rates: paper, not other- 
wise specified, including tinfoil and 
gummed, in sheets of size not less than 
20” x 15”, or the equivalent, 10 per cent 
ad valorem; and the primage duty will 
no longer be assessed on the above under 
the general tariff. 

Changes in the Federated Malay 
States customs tariff, effective October 
14 providé for new or increased margins 
of preference to the United Kingdom 
and British Dominions on imports of 
* * * printing paper, 10 per cent for- 
merly free. 

The Canadian tariff affects imports 
from the United States as follows on 
books, printed; periodicals and pamph- 
lets, or parts thereof, n.o.p. not to in- 
clude blank account books, copy books, 
or books to be written or drawn upon— 
with no change over the 10 per cent ad 
valorem; for plain basic photographic 
paper, baryta coated, adapted for use 
exclusively in manufacturing albumen- 
ized or sensitized photographic paper a 
15 per cent ad valorem, formerly free; 
waxed stencil paper for use on dupli- 
cating machines, with no change over 
35 per cent ad valorem; printing ink 
25 per cent ad valorem as against the 
old rate of 20 per cent; rotogravure ink 
no change as against the former 20 per 
cent ad valorem; type for printing, in- 
cluding chases, quoins, and slugs of 
all kinds—no change as against the 20 
per cent ad valorem; but the British 
preferential rate has been lowered in 
most of these cases from 5 per cent ad 
valorem to free entry and in general the 
duties are cut in half, for England, over 
what they formerly were. 


Prevention of Dumping—Revision of 
the Antidumping Act of 1921 to permit 
more speedy use of its provisions, will 
be sought when Congress convenes, ac- 
cording to statements issued by several 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Finance and Customs. The Commis- 
sioner of Customs claims that depreci- 
ated currencies and starvation wages 
in foreign factories have vitiated the 
supposedly high tariff of this country. 


Exporters’ Guide for Shipment of Cata- 
logs and Samples—The necessity of 
American exporters being thoroughly 
informed on the customs and regula- 
tions of the particular country of des- 
tination in the shipment abroad of 
catalogs and samples, and on relative 
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advantages of different methods of ship- 
ment, is emphasized in a handbook just 
issued by the Department of Commerce 
(Trade Promotion Series No. 72). 

Paper Notes of Interest—The rise in 
the price paid by mills for newspaper 
has made it profitable once more for the 
householder to save the family journal 
rather than burning it in the stove or 
throwing it away as trash. A steady 
demand is noted for newspaper and 
other waste paper which is the raw 
stock from which paper board is chiefly 
made. 

The influence of sizing materials on 
the stability and strength of sulphite 
bond papers is one of the recently com- 
pleted experiments of the Bureau of 
Standards. It is found that the amount 
of alum used has to be controlled very 
carefully to obtain optimum writing 
quality and stability. Judged by the 
heat test the stability of the papers then 
was practically as good as that of the 
unsized papers. Unlike papers com- 
posed of purer and stronger fibers, how- 
ever, the rosin improved the stability 
of the sulphite papers instead of im- 
pairing it. Starch incorporated in the 
paper stock increased the folding en- 
durance and tensile strength somewhat, 
but had no measurable effect on tearing 
strength and stability. Surface sizing 
with glue or starch had little effect on 
the stability, but improved the tensile 
properties and lowered the tearing 
strength. Contrary to some results ob- 
tained with rag fibers of similar 
strength and purity, surface sizing did 
not improve the folding endurance 
much. Too much acidity from alum in- 
variably causes an unstable paper. 

Recent tests have also been con- 
cluded on the properties of wood-fiber 
mimeograph paper, concerning which 
difficulty has been experienced in ob- 
taining both good printing and good 
writing quality. 

A new up-to-date wrapping paper mill 
is being built at Keynsham, near Bris- 
tol, England, which will have a capacity 
of 7,500 tons of thin wrapping paper per 
year. This paper, it is understood, will 
be utilized in the making of paper bags. 

The merger of three large Japanese 
paper companies, the Oji, the Fuji, and 
the Karafuto, seem likely to be com- 
pleted during the current year. The 
Karafuto company has been in financial 
difficulties for some time and has been 
assisted by banking interests which are 
closely allied with the Oji company. The 
Fuji company is in satisfactory financial 
condition, but a substantial amount of 
its stock has been purchased in the 
name of the president of the Oji com- 
pany. Under these circumstances, the 
merger seems reasonable, with activities 
probably under the direction of the Ojji 
personnel. The combined capital of the 
companies is in excess of 300,000,000 
yen. (Yen at par is equivalent to 50 
cents; at present exchange rates, 23% 
cents.) 
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ARE YOUR CUSTOMERS DEMANDING 


KENWOOD ix“ FELTS 
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BETTER 
FINISH. 





If you are confronted with this 


problem we can help you. 

Three years ago Kenwood of- 
fered a new line of Plate Press felts which has been accepted 
by the trade throughout the country. 

The sale of these felts has in- 
creased steadily from month to month even during the past 
year when most paper mills have curtailed production 
extensively. This means that Kenwood Plate Press ‘felts are 
enabling the paper manufacturer to produce a sheet that is 
meeting the exacting demands of the trade for better finish. 

In these times of keen quality 
competition your finish must be the best that it is possible 
to obtain. Kenwood Plate Press felts will solve this problem 


for you. 


The demand for better finish has 
led board makers as well as the manufacturers of fine paper 
to turn to Kenwood for these felts which are so outstanding 
in their ability to produce fine finish without sacrifice of life 


or water removal. 
Ask our representative to tell 


you about the Kenwood Plate Press felts. 


Fe C> HUYCK & SONS 
KENWOOD MILLS, ALBANY, N. Y. 


KENWOOD MILLS LTD.. ARNPRIOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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+ CANADIAN NEWS + 


® Newsprint Status Seen 
As Critical 


With the price of newsprint all shot 
to pieces, and with cutthroat competi- 
tion an admitted fact, the position of 
the newsprint industry is now more 
critical than at any period since the col- 
lapse of the boom. How serious the sit- 
uation has become may be judged by 
estimating the loss that will be caused 
by the price cuts announced a few weeks 
ago. On the basis of an export of about 
2,000,000 tons a year, a drop of $7 per 
ton would mean a loss of some $14,000,- 
000 as compared with 1931. This, in the 
face of the fact that most newsprint 
organizations are in serious financial 
straits and were unable to make a profit 
even at $53 a ton, indicates how stormy 
the future now appears. The decrease 
in the premium on U. S. funds, rel- 
atively to the Canadian dollar, from 
over 15 per cent to less than 10 per cent, 
with the likelihood of a still further 
drop, is an added unsettling factor. 

In some quarters it is considered that, 
unless Canadian newsprint manufactur- 
ers can compose their differences within 
a very short time, the protracted efforts 
to stabilize the industry through a con- 
solidation of major companies will be 
in serious danger and a price-war of 
world-wide importance is likely to be- 
gin. Active discussions have been re- 
sumed in final efforts to reconcile the 
many differences and to save still sol- 
vent companies from collapse. A pro- 
tracted meeting of the bankers’ com- 
mittee was held in Montreal on October 
25, but no official announcement was 
made after the meeting beyond a state- 
ment that a further gathering will take 
place. 


@ Newsprint Production and 
Exports Decrease 


Production of newsprint in Canada 
during September amounted to 150,691 
tons and shipments to 152,633, as com- 
pared with 157,919 and 154,881 tons, re- 
spectively, during the previous month. 
The Canadian mills produced $236,590 
tons less in the first nine months of 
1932 than in the corresponding period 
of last year, which was a decrease of 
14 per cent. 

In September Canada exported news- 
print to a total value of $5,424,021, 
showing a sharp falling off from the 
$7,251,752 in August and $8,445,920 in 
September, 1931. The total exports of 
paper and manufactures of paper in 
September were valued at $5,633,443, of 
which $4,415,759 went to the United 
States and $507,196 to the United King- 
dom. 

Returns by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics show that there was a de- 
crease of over $25,000,000 in the total 
value of paper exports from Canada for 
the twelve months to the end of August 
last, as compared with the preceding 
similar period. Newsprint accounted 


for the bulk of this falling off, with a 
decrease of approximately $19,000,000. 
At the same time, however, shipments 
during the month of August were mod- 
erately higher in practically all cases 
than those in July, but showed declines 
as compared with August, 1931. A sit- 
uation similar to this has been revealed 
in regard to shipments of wood pulp 
and pulpwood. 


QUEBEC 


@ Price Bros. Cannot Pay 
Bond Interest 


The inability of Price Bros. and Co. 
to meet payments, now due, of interest 
on the company’s $11,061,600 six per 
cent first mortgage bonds was announced 
on October 28, following a meeting of 
the company’s directors. The interest 
fell due on August 1, but in accordance 
with the terms of the trust deed secur- 
ing the issue, the company has been 
allowed 90 days grace to meet its obli- 
gation. Inadequacy of the company’s 
cash resources and failure of negotia- 
tions to secure funds are given as the 
reasons for the default. 

The situation that has now arisen as 
a result of the actual default may be 
summarized as follows: A protective 
committee has already been formed by 
the company’s bondholders to protect 
their interests, and has requested de- 
posits of proxies in the committee’s 
favor enabling it to act on behalf of the 
entire body of bondholders. Upon de- 
posit of bonds to an amount not less 
than 25 per cent of the outstanding 
issue, the committee may, at its discre- 
tion, instruct the trustee in writing to 
appoint a manager for the defaulted 
company, or to take such other steps as 
shall best protect the interest of the 
bondholders. It is not yet known what 
steps the Protective Committee pro- 
poses to take. 


@ F. W. HOOPER, formerly chemist of 
the Pacific Mills, Ltd., Ocean Falls, 
B. C., has joined the organization of 
the Ross Engineering of Canada, with 
headquarters in Montreal. Mr. Hooper 
developed a completely water cooled 
smelter body while at Ocean Falls. With 
the Ross organization he will be engaged 
on sales and engineering service work 
on this unit and also on the Wagner 
unit. 


® Lake St. John Committees 
Named 


An informal meeting of the larger and 
more easily accessible bond and deben- 
ture holders of the Lake St. John Power 
and Paper Co., held in Toronto last 
month, resulted in the appointment of 
a committee from among those present, 
to name one committee for the bond- 
holders and one committee for deben- 
ture holders, whose work would be to 
assist in obtaining proxies from the 
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holders of all Lake St. John company’s 
securities. The committee for the bond- 
holders is as follows: John Appleton, 
Toronto; Senator Arthur Meighen, To- 
ronto; A. F. White, Toronto; W. S. 
Lighthall, Montreal, and John Stadler, 
Montreal. The committee for the de- 
benture holders is as follows: E. Jones, 
Montreal; E. V. Young, Toronto; D. H. 
McDougall, Toronto; Geo. L. Robinson, 
Toronto, and John Mitchell, Toronto. 

It is understood that when the com- 
pany defaulted interest payment on its 
bonds, a United States chain-newspaper 
publisher owed the company consider- 
able sums. In the meantime, a very 
substantial cash payment has been made 
and the balance covered by notes which 
the banks have agreed to discount. It 
is further understood that the company 
has secured an outlet for its full produc- 
tion during the next five and a half 
years, through a contract with this pub- 
lisher, the price to be at the market 
during the period. 


@ THE SCHEME of reorganization of 
the Donnacona Paper Co., in so far as it 
affects the shareholders, was approved 
by Mr. Justice Emile Gelly in the Su- 
perior Court, at Quebec. The main fea- 
ture of the scheme relative to share- 
holders is the reduction of the capital 
from 200,000 shares to 15,000 shares and 
an increase of the capital shares from 
15,000 to 244,892 shares, of which 15,000 
will be Class B shares which will go 
to the old shareholders. Reduction of 
the issued capital stock of the company 
and increase of the unissued capital 
stock is also part of the scheme. 


@ ON OCTOBER 26 fire broke out in 
the log pile of the Bonaventure Pulp and 
Paper Co., at Chandler, and destroyed 
17,000 cords of pulpwood valued at $170,- 
000. For a time fears were entertained 
for the safety of the mill and town; but 
fortunately the fire did not spread be- 
yond the wood pile. 


@ FRANK McHENRY, as he was 
known to a great many paper makers 
throughout Canada, died at Three-Riv- 
ers on October 3, at the age of forty- 
seven. He was superintendent of the 
Three-Rivers Division of St. Lawrence 
Paper Mills, and is survived by his wife. 


ONTARIO 


® Ontario Hydro Commission to 
Effect Abitibi Canyon Deal 


The Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission has notified the Montreal 
Trust Co. that it will purchase the Abit- 
ibi Canyon development of Ontario 
Power Service Corp., a subsidiary of 
Abitibi Power and Paper Co., on the 
basis offered two months ago. The offer 
of purchase was for an exchange of 
bonds whereby the Power Service Corp. 
exchanged its $20,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds for $18,000,000 twenty-year Com- 
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$500 


REWARD 


will be paid to 

the person 

supplying me 

or the local 

police, with the 

first information 

leading to a 

successful prosecution 

of any person or firm 
manufacturing paper outside 
the Irish Free State, bearing 


the watermarked words 


“PAPER GUARANTEED MADE IN IRELAND 
BY SWIFT BROOK PAPER MILLS LTD.” 


or 


“PAPER GUARANTEED MADE IN CO. DUBLIN 
BY SWIFT BROOK PAPER MILLS LTD.” 


Philip O’Reilly, 
Solicitor, 

19 St. Andrew Street, 
Dublin, I. F. S. 


Guaranteed Swift Brook Paper made in Saggart, Ireland 
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mission bonds guaranteed by the On- 
tario Government. The commission has 
applied to the Government for approval 
of the purchase and guarantee of the 
$18,000,000 twenty-year debenture issue 
which it will exchange for the twenty- 
year first mortgage bonds of the Corpo- 
ration. 

Work is being resumed at the power 
site, at Abitibi Canyon on the Abitibi 
River. The plant was in a near-finished 
state when the corporation met with 
financial difficulties which prevented it 
from completing the development. Work 
is now proceeding on two of the five 
generators, but the full quota of men 
who were employed prior to the shut- 
down will not be taken on again. It is 
expected that power will be delivered 
by the end of the year. 

Although Abitibi Power and Paper 
Co. is now operating under a receiver- 
ship, its subsidiary, Provincial Paper, 
Ltd., is believed to have maintained a 
strong financial set up and to have 
maintained operations which are per- 
mitting its bond interest to be earned, 
and possibly the preferred as well. Lat- 
est reports from the head office in To- 
ronto are that even in the fine paper 
end of the business there has been some 
reduction, but on the whole the com- 
pany’s operations have stood up quite 
well. 


@ CONTRACT for the sale of surplus 
power at $250,000 per year has been con- 
cluded between the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission and the On- 
tario Paper Co., of Thorold. The con- 
tract is the first result of a campaign to 
induce Ontario industries to use elec- 
tricity instead of coal. 


@ ON COMPLETION of business ar- 
rangements made recently, the plant and 
equipment of the Woodstock Paper Box 
Co. is to be taken over by the York 
Paper Box Co., Toronto, a subsidiary of 
York knitting Mills and allied interests. 
The wood stock plant will operate under 
the name of York Paper Box Co., Wood- 
stock Division, and production will be 
continued as in the past. J. Canning, 
the present manager, will continue in 
charge, and it is expected that very few 
changes will be involved. 


@ ALLIANCE Paper Mills, Ltd., has 
installed a new boiler in the Lybster 
mill of its Merritton division. It is ex- 
pected that this installation will add 
considerably to the efficiency of the unit 
in question. 


@ HOLDERS of the 6 per cent first 
mortgage sinking fund bonds of First- 
brook Boxes, Ltd., have appointed a pro- 
tective committee of five members. The 
committee is largely representative of 
institutional investors who hold a large 
percentage of the bonds outstanding and 
the committee has been authorized to 
give effect to any provision of the 
trustee in securing the bonds. It is 
stated that several offers have been 
made for the company. Firstbrook 
Boxes failed to meet bond interest due 
June 1 last and institutional investors 


took these actions with a view to cor- 
recting the situation, although no meet- 
ing of bondholders was called until the 
interest had become three months in 
arrears. 


@ RECEIVERS of the Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Co. were given permis- 
sion to advance $125,000 to Canadian 
subsidaries. The money will be used 
to pay crown dues and other govern- 
mental charges to the province of On- 
tario. It will be advanced to Keewatin 
Lumber Co., Fort Frances Pulp and 
Paper Co., and Seine River Improve- 
ment Co. A. D. Cobban, of Wood, Gundy 
and Co., has been added to the Minne- 
sota and Ontario Paper Co. bondholders’ 
protective committee to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of T. R. Har- 
rison. The committee has reported that 
consolidated income and profit loss ac- 
count for the six months ended June 30 
shows a slight profit before deducting 
depreciation and interest accrued on the 
company’s defaulted obligations. 


@ DR. EMIL HEUSER, who founded 
the Institute of Cellulose Chemistry at 
Darmstadt, Germany, and was for sev- 
eral years its director, recently cele- 
brated his fiftieth birthday at Hawkes- 
bury, Ont. In 1923, Dr. Heuser left the 
Institute and became manager of the 
research laboratories of the Vereinigte 
Glanzstoffabrik, rayon producer in Ber- 
lin. Dr. Heuser is now director of re- 
search at the Canadian International 
Paper Co., Hawkesbury, which position 
he has held since 1926. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


@ THE WOODFIBRE plant of the 
British Columbia and Paper Co. has 
resumed operations. It is operating to 
build up stock, and no definite decision 
has been made as to how long it will 
continue to operate, President Law- 
rence Killam stating it would depend 
entirely on market conditions. On the 
other hand, the Port Alice plant of the 
company is shut down for the time 
being. 


@ OPERATIONS of Pacific Mills, Ltd., 
at Ocean Falls, are now maintained on 
a five-day week basis, the output being 
shipped mainly to the Orient, New Zea- 
land and Australia. A fibre box manu- 
facturing plant is now being erected as 
an addition to the company’s paper con- 
verting unit in Vancouver, and it is ex- 
pected that this will begin production 
by December 1. 


@ LOWER NET profits but an im- 
proved working capital is reported by 
Westminster Paper Co., New West- 
minster, for the fiscal year ended July 31, 
1932. Net amounted to $19,970 as against 
$21,336 in 1931, and surplus account 
was at a slightly higher level. In a 
statement to shareholders, President 
J. J. Herb stated that, in view of the 
material decline in price of the com- 
pany’s finished products, it was only by 
practicing strict economy in operations 
that the company was able to operate 
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at a profit. Credit was also due, he 
said, to the sales staff in keeping the 
plant operating at capacity when the 
demand for paper products generally 
showed a marked decrease. Prospects 
for the present year, he added, were 
favorable. His Excellency Lord Bess- 
borough, Governor-General of Canada, 
accompanied by members of the vice- 
regal party, recently paid an official visit 
to the company’s plant. 


@ AN INTERESTING feature of the 
present situation at Powell River is the 
co-operative manner in which the plant 
employees are building new homes on 
off days. The various types of workmen 
are assisting each other on days when 
they are off duty, and in this way fifty 
new homes are being constructed in the 
pulp and paper town. These homes are 
being erected outside the company’s 
townsite and are privately owned, and 
will be all paid for when the owners 
move in. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


@ Archibald Fraser 

Archibald Fraser, president of Fraser 
Companies, Ltd., and a director of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, passed away 
suddenly at Nictau, on the Tobique 
River, October 10. 

Mr. Fraser was born in Aberdeen, 
Scotland, on April 22, 1869, son of 
Donald and Ann (Reith) Fraser. His 
family came to New Brunswick, and a 
short time later his father opened a 
lumber mill at River de Chute, where 
the young Fraser began his apprentice- 
ship at the age of 14 to learn the busi- 
ness from the ground up. He entered 
into partnership at the age of 21 with 
his father and his brother, Donald, Jr., 
under the firm name of Donald Fraser 
and Sons. Years later, Archibald Fraser 
organized the present Fraser Companies, 
Ltd., one of the largest and most far- 
flung lumber and pulp and paper firms 
of the North American continent. 

Mr. Fraser is survived by his wife, 
formerly Miss Evelyn White, of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, and two sons by a 
former marriage. 


@ CURRENT operations of the Bat- 
lhurst Power and Paper Co. are on a 
limited basis, production amounting 
enly to a few tons per day. Operations 
are continued largely in order to hold 
present business connections such as 
supplying publishers in the Maritime 
Provinces and catering to a small ex- 
port demand. One of the principal out- 
lets for the company’s products was 
eliminated lately through suspension of 
a publication by the New York Graphic. 
At present contracts call for delivery 
of about 500 tons of newsprint a month 
in the United States, but not all of this 
amount is being taken owing to the 
smaller needs of the publishers. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 

@ FARREL-BIRMINGHAM CO., Inc., 
Buffalo, has appointed E. J. von der 
Heide as sales representative for the 
middle west territory, with headquar- 
ters at Dayton, Ohio. 
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HOLYOKE 





PRECISION 


HOLYOKE Precision is really the result of con- 

tinuous contact for 65 years with the big-and-little 

problems of the mill. To analyze exactly the special 

needs of the paper maker and to build precisely to 

a requirements,—that is the basis of HOLYOKE 
rvice. 


HOLYOKE invites you to consult with their 
Engineers when planning the purchase of Paper 
Mill or Wood Pulp Mill equipment. It pays to buy 
that extra percentage of experience with every 
dollar you spend. 


Write HOLYOKE MACHINE COMPANY, 
HOLYOKE, MASS., Manufacturers. of 
Super Calenders, Platers, Cotton and Paper 
Rolls, Washing and Beating Engines, Wood 
Pulp Grinders, Barkers, Chippers, Rag and 
Paper Dusters, Rag Cutters, Hydraulic Pumps 
and Presses, Hercules Water Wheels and 
Governors. 


CHI 
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The Paper Industry Safety Contest 
July 1, 1932, to June 30, 1933 
| September Scores 
| : : 
31 Mills Continue Perfect Score 
PERFECT SCORES 
| Division |—Paper and Pulp Mills 
PARTICIPANT MILL LOCATION 
| < 
| Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. Algonquin & Taconnet Winslow, Me. 
| S Champion Coated Paper Co. Paper No. 2 Hamilton, Ohio 
m4 
oS 
Champion Coated Co. Paper No. 1 Hamilton, Ohio 
| 2 Consolidated oat Ltd. Laurentide . 
| & Consolidated Woeter Power & Paper Co. Wisconsin Regids Wisse “ 
| Fraser A 5 waska, e. 
2 Co. Woodland M 
© Bathurst Power & Paper Co. Bathurst New Brunswick 
International Paper Co. Piercefield New York 
Paper Co. i 
© Container OP tenn Co. Cincinnati - 
Ticonderoga Paper ew 
& Marinette & M enominee f 
S _ Consolidated Water Power & PaperCo. Appleton Wisconsin 
5 Seutheawe P Paper Co. - West Springfield } a 
J 
| Consolidated Water Power& PaperCo. Biron 
| Crystal Tissue Co. Middletown Ohio 
U. 8. Gypsum Co. No. Kansas Ci Missouri 
a U. 8. Ey Co. Morgan iv. Litits, Pa. 
Ini i Co. Livermore Falls Maine 
= Container . of _ i hage Indiana 
oO . 
= U.S. Gypsum Co. New York 
© U.S. Gypsum Co. G 
& Whitney Co. A Madison, Me 
Division 1|—Remanufacturing 
Container of Cleveland Ohio 
i ‘ater Power & PaperCo. Stevens Point Wisconsin 
Container of Natick Massachusetts 
Kimberly. Corp. Atlas ae Wis. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. E. Pepperell assach 
IMPERFECT SCORES—Division | 
} Points Points 
Key Rank Key Rank 
Credit Debit Credit Debit 
PA-i1 3 911.552 PC-16 11 758.336 
PA- 7 4 886.960 PC-15 12 651.072 
| PA-12 5 | 777.344 PC-14 | 13 | 463.328 
| ~ PA-3 6 | 771.696 PC-17 | 14 | 346.896 
| PA- 6 7 705.312 q PC- 2 15 225.056 
Bs PA- 4 8 649.072 © PC-2 16 170.704 
© PA-13 9 570.928 a PC-9 17 24.736 
= PA-14 10 542.624 = PC-10 18 23.216 
S PaA-9 | 11 | 297.728 = PCi9 | 19 198.640 
| Pato | 12 | 279.200 o PC-6 | 20 221.904 
| PA- 8 13 7,613.504 PC- 1 21 1,379.392 
PA- 5 14 13,332.368 PC- 7 22 1,874.736 
—— PC-22 23 2,282.080 
PC-21 24 2,300.880 
PB-14 7 825.536 PC-18 25 21,489.312 
PB-21 8 819.520 
PB-16 9 787.760 
PB-22 10 779.296 PD-14 9 612.960 
PB-18 11 745.696 PD-12 10 578.496 
| PB-20 12 705.680 PD- 5 ll 419.840 
PB-19 13 583.728 PD-23 12 296.240 
& PB-I7 14 | 557.040 AQ PD-3 | 13 | 144.064 
So PB-2 15 445.648 oe PD-15 14 180.272 
= PBs 16 433.568 = PD-il 15 224.496 
S PB-3 | 17 | 379.264 = PD-1 | 16 558.272 
PB-13 18 162.464||c PD-9 17 
PB- 9 19 222.592 PD-13 18 878.748 
PB- 6 20 318.208 PD-10 19 1,226,240 
PB-12 21 332.944 PD- 4 20 2,362.208 
PB-15 911.952 PD-20 21 2,490.880 
| 
| Division ti 
2 | 6 855.120 Withdrawn — PC-5. 
RB-1 7 547.232 No September Report — PD-6 and 7. 
RC-1 8 500.272 
RB-3 9 45.200 
RC-3 10 189.856 
RD-3 ll 248.896 
RD-7 12 578. 
RA-1 13 3,021.072 
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@ THE CORNELL Wood Products Co., Cornell, Wis., is 
certainly taking the honors in safety. Not only did it win 
THE Paper INpUsTRY trophy in the 1931-1932 contest, but has 
recently been presented with a plaque by the Employers 
oe Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis., for its safety 
record. 
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Name 
—and 


We Have It 


There are all kinds of paper 
mills and all kinds of paper ma- 
chines in them. There are all 
sorts of operating conditions and 
all sorts of felting needs. 


We weave fine felts with which 
to serve those many and varied 
felting requirements, and can 
send you a felt adapted to any 
condition you may describe. 


Nor are we ever hesitant about 
placing Orrs in competition with 
other felts to determine which 
leads in water removal qualities, 
or in ability to stand hard wear. 


Send your next felt order to Piqua. 


The Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 


Piqua, Ohio 
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The heavy-duty 
Langston Slitter can 
be had in any width, 
to wind any diam-| 
eter. Use it as a wind- 
er or as a rewinder. 
Speeds up to 3000 feet | 
per minute. Makes) 
rolls of uniform den- 
sity, square-edged. 
Langston’s Shear-| 
Cut makes no dust—| 
the paper is clean-| 
cut, not ground 
apart. A catalog is 
yours for the asking. 








SAMUEL M. LANGSTON CO., Camden, N. J. 







































































MARIS =i POTPOURRI 
By William Sibley 
gk Be Author of “Current Thought” Published Regularly in The Paper Industry 
D Ideas, facts and fancies collected from the author’s writings in The Paper 
g of Oo had Industry, penned at various times since 1924. Cloth bound—Price $1.50. 
= nd all inquiries and orders to 
INC. THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
me 5530 GRAYS AVE. CRANES 333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
¢ PHILADELPHIA HOISTS, TROLLEYS 
bs “READY bs 
* |3,000,000 a Minute} iron ME LORS 
' + 9 a u e LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 
is the rate of impacting stock flowing ae 
I - . be WE MAKE 
‘ continuously through the startling new SS any STYLE OR 
FILLING THAT wasn ae _ 
if APMEW PaperStuffHydrator | |e =: UGE 
.7 VERE WHICH IS 
hae Ready Blank — 
i Dressed Head 
y QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., So. Bend, Ind. 
bw 
P P PITTSBURGH 
'P ITTSBURGH [IPING }||/PIPING AND 
Sos EQUIPMENT CO. 
This is equivalent—in one unit—to the work of Manufacturers and Contractors 43rd Street & A.V. R. R. 
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@ Paperboard Industries Association 


The sessions of the September meetings of the Paperboard 
Industries Association, held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
September 21-22, were largely devoted to a careful study of 
business conditions in the various localities. The general 
sentiment of the members in attendance was that the situa- 
tion had improved during the previous 60 days, and that if 
each executive will conduct his business along sound lines, 
the position of the industry will continue to improve. 

The highlights of the meetings of the three groups, as well 
as the general meeting, reflected a marked optimistic tone. 
During the meeting of the Container Group, a discussion 
brought out a general expression from the members that 
with the rising market on raw materials and various com- 
modities, container manufacturers should be careful about 
the acceptance of orders for future delivery. 

Statistics of the Paperboard Industries Association show 
for the first six months of 1932 the usual seasonal trends, 
with a volume below 1931 of 15 per cent. With the opening 
of August a marked change took place. Buyers inquiries 
increased; contracts for future delivery were sought dis- 
closing a different attitude; orders were placed and prices 
began to stiffen. During September, further gains were 
made until container operations advanced beyond the sea- 
sonal expectancy to the point of almost full-time plant oper- 
ation. This is the best showing that has obtained in over ten 
months, and has brought an increase in plant payrolls and 
the number employed. 

In reporting to the association for the Statistical-Account- 
ing Committee, Grafton Whiting said: 

“At the peak of prosperity, the executive’s attitude should 
turn to that of a pessimist. He should discard plans for 
expansion, build up reserves from his profits and prepare for 
a business recession. The converse is equally true. After 
passing through a depression, particularly the low point of 
a depression, the atmosphere should be one of optimism. 
The optimistic side should now be stressed throughout the 
organization and particularly with the sales force. ... We are 
now reaching the period when all commodity prices will 
turn up. A study of the past shows that following a depres- 
sion, commodity prices tend to lag behind improvement in 
other directions. During the past month the volume of trade 
has increased due not only to the seasonal trend, but also to 
the restored feeling of confidence.” 

The annual meeting of the association will be held in New 
York City, November 16 and 17. 


® Tree Nursery Conference at Syracuse 


The State Conservation Department and the New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y., will sponsor a 
conference on forest tree nursery practice which will be 
held at the College of Forestry, November 29 and 30. 

This conference on the art and the science of growing 
young forest trees from seed, and successfully planting them 
on the abandoned lands in the State as future forests, will 
attract superintendents of State forest tree nurseries from 
many nearby commonwealths and other officials associated 
in reforestation and forestry. 


@ COL. EDWARD B. WESTON, widely known figure in the 
industry, passed away in Chicago, October 13, at the age of 
68 years. Colonel Weston was president of the Weston Paper 
and Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio; the Auglaize Box Board Co., 
St. Marys, Ohio; Rockford Paper Mills, Rockford, Ill., and 
Terre Haute Paper Co., Terre Haute, Ind. Five children 
survive, two of whom reside in England. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIE- 
CULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

Of “The Paper Industry,” published monthly at Chicago, IIli- 

nois, for October 1, 1932: 
State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Edward B. Fritz, who, having 
been duly sworn accurding to law, deposes and says that he is 
the owner and publisher of “The Paper Industry” and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
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Tue SUCCESS OF A CREW 
depends on its ability to work together— 
on the ability of the coxswain and the 
oarsmen to work harmoniously as a single, 
powerful unit. 


Success in agitation hinges on the same 
factor — work- 
ing together. A 
fine transmis- 
sion drive may 
not prove to 
be a good Agi- 
tator Drive. A 
good stirrer cannot do 
the job alone. For true 
economy, choose a unit 
all parts of which are 
correlated and designed 
to work together for one 
result only — thorough, 
economical and positive 
agitation. 

NEW ENGLAND, specialists in agitation, 
knows how to design and build complete 
agitation units that “work together” and 
set records for speed and thoroughness. 
Send for catalog. 
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High Efficiency CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
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Lower First Cost, 
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shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Edward 
B. Fritz, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, I1l.; Editor, Harry E. 
Weston, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Managing Editor, 
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RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE STEEL FOR 
MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 


When something breaks... and steel is 
needed in a hurry...you can depend 
upon Ryerson for quick action. Complete 
stocks of all steel products, including: 
















Bars Wire Stainless Steel 
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A unique direct reading relative humidity recorder 
Read like a Clock 


No computing. No fussing 
with wet and dry bulbs. 
Accurate... Sensitive 
Accurate over entire scale. 
Registers humidity changes 
quickly. Continuous 72 
hour chart record. 
Portable 
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for wall mounting. 
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Price, complete with 100 
charts (enough for 300 days) 
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POWELL 
VALVES 








STALWART PIPE LINE SENTINELS 


Powell Valves, like stalwart sentinels, are dependable guard- 
ians for your pipe lines. Carefully processed from quality 
materials, they reflect long life and dependability in controlling 
steam, air, water, gas and oil lines—preventing costly leaks. 


Powell Products—Bronze, Iron and Steel Valves, Oilers, 


Lubricators, Grease Cups, and sundry engineering appliances. 


THE WM. POWELL CO. 
2521253) Spring Grove Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The following abstracts are of the 
latest developments found in the for- 
eign press and in the patent offices. 
Photostats and translations of com- 
plete articles and patents can be 
obtained at cost price. 


EES Sy NR DT TNT 
@ Staged Bleaching of Pulp 


The experiments were carried out on 
small samples. Easy-bleaching and hard 
pulps were used and bleached with va- 
rious concentrations of chlorine by the 
two stage process. In the first stage, the 
pulp was bleached at a density of 20 per 
cent at a temperature of 20 degrees C. 
It was then washed and bleaching fin- 
ished in a stock density of five per cent 
at a temperature of 35 degrees C. Com- 
parative tests were carried through on 
a five per cent stock density in a single 
stage process at 35 degrees C. It was 
established that the quantity of chloride 
of lime, which was used in the first stage 
of the two-step process, is the determ- 
inative factor in controlling the econ- 
omy of this process. In the case of easy- 
bleaching pulp, the amount of chloride 
of lime used in the first stage should be 
approximately 68 per cent of the total 
consumption and in the case of hard 
pulp about 66 per cent of the total con- 
sumption. The advantages of bleaching 
the pulp in high concentration lie not 
only in saving of chlorine but also in the 
production of pulp of better chemical 
and physical properties. Fotijew and 
Majukow, Bumaschnaya Promischlen- 
nost, volume 10, number 10, pages 8ff. 


@ Black Liquor Action on 
Sulphate Pulp Digestion 


Both pinewood and firwood were used 
in the tests to determine the effect of the 
addition of black liquor to the sulphate 
digestion liquor during digestion. The 
wood chips were 4.4 by 4 mm. thick and 
were kept in closed glass vessels to keep 
the moisture as uniform as possible. 
The white liquor was prepared from the 
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purest chemicals. The sulphite content 
was about 15.6 per cent. The ratio of 
active alkali (NaOH + Na,S calculated 
as NaOH) and weight of wood was con- 
stant at 0.252. The black liquor has a 
specific gravity of 1.114 at 14.8 degrees 
C., or 14.8 degrees Bé. A method is 
given for determining the content of ac- 
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tive alkali in the black liquor. The 
digestion was carried out in an auto- 
clave. The temperature curve of the di- 
gestion is given in Figure 1. The maxi- 
mum temperature was 170 degrees C. and 
was attained after 1 hour 40 minutes of 
digestion. It was maintained constant 
within +1 degree C. by means of a 
regulator. The dotted line in Figure 1 
indicates the cooling curve of the diges- 
tion. Two series of experiments in five 
autoclaves were carried out simultane- 
ously. The autoclaves were allowed to 
stand for one hour before the contents 
were removed; they were passed 
through a fine meshed wire cloth and 
the black liquor washed out with warm 
water. 

The results obtained from these ex- 
periments are shown graphically in Fig- 
ure 2. This shows the relation between 
the yield in grams of cellulose per 100 
grams of resin-free wood both on firwood 
and pinewood in digestion with white 
liquor, with white liquor containing 25 
per cent black liquor and with white 
liquor .containing 50 per cent black 
liquor. The speed of reaction in the sul- 
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phate digestion process at constant al- 
kali ratio, sulphide content and alkali 
concentration as well as maximum tem- 
perature of digestion, in this case 170 
degrees C., is somewhat increased at the 
start by the admixture of black liquor 
to the digestion liquor in comparison 
with the speed of digestion with pure 
white liquor. As the digestion proceeds, 
the speed of the process with pure white 
liquor increases, so that the time of di- 
gestion for the attainment of a stock 
that can be properly defibered is the 
same in both cases. This holds good 
for pinewood. The differences in the 
speed of digestion of firwood during the 
entire process are of slight importance. 

The maximum yield of such stock is 
not affected by the addition of black 
liquor up to a maximum of 50 per cent. 
There is also no difference in the per- 
centage of lignin contained in the di- 
gested pulp as made by the two proc- 
esses, that is with pure white liquor 
alone or admixed with black liquor up 
to a maximum of 50 per cent. The 
strength of the pulp is also not affected. 
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TECHNICAL, DEVELOPMENTS 


DOMESTIC 
AND FOREIGN 


The black liquor gives the pulp a darker 
color. The relation between the grams 
of lignin in the pulp per 100 grams of 
resin-free wood and the time of diges- 
tion for white liquor, 25 per cent black 
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liquor mixture and 50 per cent black 
liquor mixture is shown in Figure 3. 
Erik Haegglund and G. Schollin-Borg. 
Der Papierfabrikant, 1932, 359-363. 


® Sizing Paper 

This is a very long study of the fac- 
tors which affect the sizing of paper. 
Details are first given of a method for 
the preparation of laboratory - sized 
sheets of paper which has the same siz- 
ing quality as mill-made paper. Car- 
son’s dry indicator test is used in de- 
termining the action of various factors 
which affect the water resistance of 
paper both under laboratory and mill 
conditions. The effect of thickness varies 
with many factors, and it is impossible 
accurately to compare sheets of different 
thickness. Corrections for such differ- 
ences are not reliable. Best concentra- 
tions and periods of contact of size and 
alum are determined. Pulp consistency 
between ordinary limits has no effect on 
laboratory sizing. The unique nature of 
alum as a size precipitating agent is con- 
sidered. Sizing efficiency is generally 
destroyed by high temperature during 
sizing and also by medium temperature, 
for example, 45 deg. C., under certain 
conditions. The addition of more alum 
overcomes this difficulty. Pulp which 
has become desized during storage may 
also have its sizing value restored by 
the addition of alum only until the pH 
is about 5.5. The pulp which is sized in 
this manner is more resistant to heat. 
Even when the temperature during beat- 
ing is high, size may safely be added, 
provided the addition of alum is delayed 
vntil the temperature has again fallen 
in the chests owing to dilution. 

The sizing value of repulped paper can- 
not be restored by alum alone. These and 
other results are explained by the as- 
sumption that sizing is produced by a 
variety of aluminum resin compounds 
which exist under the varying condi- 
tions of acidity and temperature. There 
are different optimum pH values for siz- 
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Simple + Economical 


Quick Acting 


; “Paper Converting” 
Machine that will increase the produc- 
tion and efficiency of your bag depart- 
ment. A press especially designed for 
bundling Multi-Wall, Bates type bags 
and is used by practically all the manu- 
facturers in the field. Its quick action, 
simple construction and economical 
initial and operating cost has won their 
favor. Has a stroke of 18” and operates 
on 100 pounds pressure. 


Ask about it . . . complete details will 
be sent you immediately. 


We design and build package and bun- 
dling presses to suit individual require- 
ments. Tell us your needs. 
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MACHINE COMPANY 
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GREEN BAY WISCONSIN 
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Oliver-Rogers Wet Machine 


RAY SMYTHE, PORTLAND, ORE. 


Western Representative 
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ing different types of wood pulp, ranging 
from 3.8 to 5.8. The difference in sizing 
capacity of kraft and unbleached sul- 
phite pulps observed on a manufacturing 
scale cannot be attributed to chemical 
residues, since treatment of the one type 
with excess of sodium bisulphite and of 
the other with alkali produces no 
changes in sizing. Furthermore, no dif- 
ference is observable under laboratory 
conditions. It is therefore suggested 
that other factors, especially stretch of 
the paper web, may be in part respon- 
sible for the difficulty in sizing un- 
bleached sulphite pulp. Hot supercalen- 
dering also may adversely affect sized 
sulphite paper. The addition of organic 
dyestuffs does not affect sizing, but pig- 
ments in large quantities may reduce it 
somewhat. Mechanical strength is in- 
variably reduced by sizing, the greatest 
reduction taking place during the flux- 
ing of the resin. The sizing properties 
of rosin powders are investigated. 
Acenaphthene resin is of special signifi- 
cance, since the water-resistance con- 
ferred by it is destroyed by alum, al- 
though there can be no chemical re- 
action. H. A. Harrison. World’s Paper 
Trade Review, volume 97, 1932, pages 
1419ff. 


@ Testing Smoothness of Paper 


Various methods and devices for test- 
ing the smoothness of paper are de- 
scribed. The Bekk instrument is shown 
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wovre 
Bekk ade s 
in Figure 1. The coefficient of smooth- 
ness as established by means of this de- 
vice, is the time in seconds that is re- 
quired for 10 ccm. of air to pass between 
an annular shaped polished metallic sur- 
face of 10 square centimeters area and the 
paper surface that is being tested. A pres- 





























tig.2. Surface Testing: Instrument 


sure of 1 kilogram per square centimeter 
is exerted against the paper surface. The 
suction action is 0.5 atmosphere. The 
instrument gives accurate results, is 
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easy and quick to handle, provided too 
smooth papers are not tested. Another 
instrument is shown in Figure 2. This 
instrument tests the consumption of a 
marking ink by the paper under pres- 
sure. The weight is determined at which 
the paper absorbs a certain composition 
of marking ink, when the marking pen 
is carried over the surface of the paper 
under constant pressure and at a con- 
stant speed. A mixture of red lead with 


Phote-recerdar 


Fig. 3. Schmalz Recording Tastep 


one to two per cent paraffin has been 
found to be best suited for this purpose. 
Figure 3 shows a photographic device 
for recording the smoothness of paper 
as tested by the instrument. The paper 
to be tested is moved under a pencil 
which moves up and down according to 
the irregularities of the surface of the 
paper. The pencil holds a mirror which 
reflects the light from a special source 
of light on to a strip of sensitive paper 
which turns around a drum. Thus a 
record is obtained. This is in the form 
of a continuous line which moves up and 
down according to the unevenness in 
the paper. Dr. W. Brecht. Der Papier- 
fabrikant, 1932, volume 30, pages 457 to 
463. 


® Analysis of Burner Gases 


Methods are given for the determina- 
tion of sulphur dioxide and sulphur tri- 
oxide in burner gases. Special attention 
is paid to the sulphur trioxide method 
as that gives a better picture of the ef- 
fectiveness of the sulphur burner. Va- 
rious methods are critically examined. 
The use of tenth normal sodium hydrox- 
ide solution with two indicators, methyl 
orange and phenolphthalein, for the 
simultaneous determination of both 
gases in a single sample is criticised in 
that the color change of methyl orange 
is not sharp enough. The mercury chlo 
ride method overcomes this difficulty, 
but the highly poisonous properties of 
the chemical have not made this method 
popular in practice. Details are given 
of a new method for sulphur dioxide and 
trioxide. A. Bonisch. Zellstoff und Pa- 
pier, 1932, pages 114 to 115. 


® Action of Pinewood on 
Quality of Sulphite Pulp 

The type and quality of the wood has 
a great effect on the properties and use- 
fulness of the finished pulp. Various 
kinds of woods were examined with ash 
contents varying from 0.34 to 0.74 per 
cent, resin and fat content from 1.16 to 
2.99 per cent, lignin content between 26.3 
to 28 per cent, pentosan content between 
8.52 and 10.8 per cent and cellulose con- 
tent from 49.25 to 51.7 per cent. Diges- 
tion experiments were carried out with 
these woods in experimental autoclaves 
under constant conditions. The results 
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proved that the structure of the wood, 
that is, the annual-growth rings, etc., 
affected the yield of pulp. Wood with 
harrow annual-growth rings gave a 
yield of 50.5 per cent, while from wood 
with wide rings only 49 per cent yield 
was obtained. Wood containing wide, 
annual-growth rings and of lower den- 
sity can be more easily digested than 
wood with narrow rings. The lignin con- 
tent of the wood has little effect on the 
speed of digestion. The ash content of 
the pulp obtained decreases as the hard- 
ness of the wood increases. The resin 
content of the pulp does not depend on 
the degree of digestion of the wood. As 
the latter increases, the content of al- 
pha-cellulose in the pulp increases while 
the pentosan content, copper number 
and viscosity decrease. The viscosity of 
soft pulp from all the woods tested is 
alike. Fotihew, Hiller and Perekalskij. 
Bumaschnaya Promischlennost, volume 
10, number 9, pages 6ff. 


® Horizontal Screen 


The housing of this screening drum is 
horizontal and the drum rotates rapidly 
wholly within the stock that is being 
screened. The shaft (4) which passes 
through the side walls (2) and (2) ro- 
tates within the housing (1) and carries 
a flange (5) on which the basket (6) is 
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carried. Water is introduced, when 


necessary, through the pipe (8) into the 
hollow structure (7) provided within 
the interior of the perforated basket (6). 
The escape of the material to the air is 
prevented by the stuffing boxes (9). The 
water containing fiber enters through 
(10) and reaches the ring-shaped section 
(11) which is connected with the per- 
forated basket (6). Scoops or paddles 
(12) are provided in the part (11). The 
stock is set into rotary motion by these 
paddles at a speed corresponding to that 
of the perforated basket (6). The stock 
is led into the ring-shaped space between 
the hollow body (7) and the rotating 
screen (6). Due tothe centrifugal action 
on the mixture of water and fibers, the 
fine fibers are flung through the screen 
(6), while the coarser fibers are carried 
away by the flow. The fine fibers leave 
through the outlet (13), while the 
coarser fibers are removed through the 
outlet (14). The plate (15) is provided 
to prevent the fine fibers from being car- 
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12” Rotajector handling 6% bleached Sulphite 


The answer to many 
prayers— 


Developed by Buffalo engineers, the Rota- 
jector fits many requirements in the paper 
industry. 

It will handle bleached or unbleached Sul- 
phites, Ground Wood, Kraft and various mix- 
tures up to 8% consistency, and higher under 
favorable conditions. 

It handles stock carrying in suspension gas, 
foam, air, size, alum or coloring ingredients. 
It can operate dry, and does not require vent- 
ing. It will pump high consistency stock with 
suction pipe only half full. 

Horsepower and head increase with in- 
crease in consistency and rapidly reduce with 
decrease in consistency and increase in capacity, 
thus providing maximum efficiency for this 
type of service. 

There are numerous applications for the 
Rotajector—where it will save money. Are 
you interested? 


BUFFALO PUMPS, Inc. 


213 Mortimer St., Buffalo, New York 
In Canada: Canada Pumps, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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AUTOMATIC Core CUTTER 


Cuts cores to a required length with 
a smooth, shear cut at a rate of 130 to 
150 feet of finished cores per minute. 
Cutters are in multiples of six and each 
stroke of the cutting head completes 
five cores. The unit above is shown 
attached to a standard spiral core 
machine. Full details may be had by 
addressing. ..... 


HUDSON - SHARP MACHINE CO. 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


Offices - New York - Chicago - St. Paul 


Manufacturers and Designers of Special Machinery 










































ROLLS LIKE A BALL 


Perfectly balanced, all wheels equipped with ° 


tool steel roller bearings, the Marion Dolly 
rolls like a ball under the heaviest load. 


MARION 
Dolly Truck 





, ,; Built to 
is of special value in the paper industry. 

Handles rolls, cases, bales, cartons — easily 

and swiftly. Loads from side or end. Seven move 
models—some for rolls, some for cases. For 

instance, No. 6 is a light flat top model, paper 
weighs 37 Ibs., is 4 in. high, carries a ton EASILY 


case without a whimper. 


THE MARION MALLEABLE IRON WORKS 
924 Miller Avenue 


Marion, Indiana 


Send for circular describ- 
ing all seven models 
in detail. 
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ried away with the coarser fibers. Linke- 
Hofmann-Busch Werke A.G., Abt. Fuell- 
nerwerk, Bad Warmbrunn, Germany. 
German Patent No. 553,671. 


@ Pilling Digesters 

A cheaply constructed and easily made 
charging device for digesters is shown 
in the figure. This device requires only 
small space and is easily tended. It con- 
sists of a support (1) which can be set 
into the man-hole of the digester (3) by 
means of the ring (2) which is made of 
angle iron. Thus it penetrates into the 
neck (4) of the digester. It contains 
the air propeller (5). This is fastened 
to a vertical shaft (6) which is carried 











in the bearing (7) which is supported 
by means of a cross-piece (8). The shaft 
(6) is directly coupled with the shaft 
of the motor (9). The motor rests on 
the supports (1) which are fastened to 
the base of the funnel (11). The dis- 
charge end of a stock bin (12) is located 
above the open end of the funnel. The 
closed end of the bin is opened by means 
of the hand wheel (13) which tilts the 
cover (14). The weight of the charging 
device is very light and this makes it 
easy to handle. The cover (14) is 
opened and the motor (9) is started. 
The stock drops down and comes into 
contact with the air propeller (5) which 
flings it against the walls of the digester. 
It will be noticed that the charging de- 
vice extends so far into the neck of the 
digester, that the propeller (5) is lo- 
cated below the end of the neck. This 
makes for better distribution of the 
stock in the digester and also has the 
advantage that the neck of the digester 
is not clogged with stock, as happens in 
many charging devices. Carl Hunte- 
mueller, Weissenborn, Freiberg, i. S.Ger- 
many. German Patent No. 553,516. 


® Halfstuff From Wood 


Logs of woods about one meter long 
and 20 cm. in diameter are processed 
either in special drying chambers or in 
the digester itself. A warm current of 
air at about 100 to 120 deg. C. is passed 
over the wood until practically all the 
water has been driven out. Then an 
aqueous solution of sodium bisulphite is 
introduced and allowed to act on the 
wood for about one to two hours de- 
pending on its absorptivity. ‘The resid- 
ual liquor is discharged from the diges- 
ter and then the wood is treated for four 
to six hours with steam at two to four 
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atmospheres pressure. The wooden logs 
or billets removed from the digester are 
then ground into pulp in the usual man- 
ner. The halfstuff that is prepared in 
this manner has the color of white me- 
chanical wood. Its quality is high. Carl 
Weisshun & Soehne Troppau, Silesia, 
Germany. German Patent No. 551,905. 


® Grape Sugar in Paper 
Industry 


Tests were made to determine the 
action of a solution of grape sugar in in- 
creasing the elasticity of the paper. This 
was found to be particularly important 
in the case of cement bags. Other tests 
were made on the action of grape sugar 
when added to the beater. It was found 
that there was a slight increase in the 
strength of the paper, an increase in the 
folding resistance and in the torsion re- 
sistance. The sugar has the effect of 
markedly increasing the hydration of 
the paper fibers. The use of grape sugar 
in the production of surface-hardened 
papers, paperboard and cardboard was 
also investigated. The advantage of this 
process is that paper of any weight can 
be parchmentized in this manner. An- 
other advantage is that it does not re- 
quire the extensive and expensive ap- 
paratus required in the usual parchmen- 
tizing process. The paper is passed 
through a bath which contains sulphuric 
acid as well as grape sugar. The addi- 
tion of grape sugar, which is added in 
about ten to fifteen per cent of the chem- 
icals used, makes the paper much more 
flexible. A still better procedure is to 
spray a ten per cent solution of grape 
sugar on the surface-hardened paper. 
The action of the grape sugar is more 
potent under these conditions. When a 
stronger action is desired, a greater con- 
centration of grape sugar must be used. 
The addition of formaldehyde to the 
grape sugar solution gives a preserva- 
tive action to the paper. Dr. Hans Wrede. 
Der Papierfabrikant, volume 30, 1932, 
pages 463-4. 


@ Making Pulp 

Cellulosic material is digested in a 
battery of digesters which are arranged 
side by side, or one above another, to 
form one continuous system wherein the 
entire arrangement may be considered 
as one communicating vessel open at 
both inlet and outlet, and through which 
the material is passed continuously 
without mechanical conveyors. Means 
are provided for the automatic regula- 
tion of the supply of raw materials and 
chemicals, of the level of the liquid or 
material in the digesters, and of the 
removal of the digested cellulose and 
chemicals at the end of the treatment. 
L. Lemberger. British Patent No. 372,- 
425. 


® Controlling Sulphite Digestion 
by Viscosity 

The spent liquor and the pulp from a 
number of small scale boils were ana- 
lyzed. In all the boils, the heating pro- 
gram and the maximum temperature 
and pressure were the same, but the 
time was adjusted so as to give medium 
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quality of pulp with each liquor used. 
When the only variable was the time of 
boiling, there was a close correlation be- 
tween the degree of cooking, the viscos- 
ity of the pulp (by the cellulose nitrate 
method), and the color of the waste 
liquor. On the other hand, when other 
conditions of the digestion varied, there 
was not always a close connection be- 
tween the degree of cooking and the 
other. properties. Viscosity is a more 
sensitive indication of quality than al- 
pha-cellulose content or copper number. 
A linear relation was found between the 
logarithm of the viscosity of pulp be- 
fore and after bleaching with chlorine 
at zero degrees C. The test can, there- 
fore, be applied to unbleached pulp, 
provided the amount of lignin in the 
pulp is not excessive. H. Okada and E. 
Hayakama, Cellulosechemie, 1932, vol- 
ume 13, pages 97 to 100. 


® Refractories for Sulphate 
Recovery Furnaces 


A study was made of various refrac- 
tories which have been recommended 
and used in sulphate recovery furnaces 
in sulphate mills. These refractories in- 
cluded kaolin, fireclay, spinel, periclase, 
mullite, disapore, soapstone, chrome and 
silica. The action of fused sodium sul- 
phate was studied by means of refrac- 
toriness and simulated service tests, and 
petrographic examination. Best resist- 
ance is produced by materials having an 
impervious crystalline structure, such 
as soapstone for low temperature or 
electro-cast mullite for high tempera- 
tures, or a chemical inertness, as is 
shown by the purer forms of magnesium 
oxide. J. A. Cunliffe and H. EB. Clem, 
Jor. Am. Ceramic Society, 1932, volume 
15, pages 321 to 333. 


@ Fine Particles in Mechanical 
Wood 


Two grades of mechanical wood were 
examined to determine the effect of the 
fine stock contained in the wood on the 
strength and other properties of paper 
made therefrom on experimental wires. 
Details are given of the method used in 
forming the paper sheet from the pulp. 
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The paper obtained was tested for 
weight per unit volume, that is bulk, 
folding strength, tearing length, etc. 
The results obtained in the tearing 
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News, Book and Kraft Winder 


CAMACHINES 
MAKE BETTER ROLLS 


CAMACHINE Roll Winders for 
paper mill service produce rolls of 
any kind of paper which insure high 
speed ; less web breaks;less wrinkles 
in web; no slack edges; more even 
draw through press; fewer splits in 
the edge of the web; more tensile 
strength in the web from less ten- 
sion in winding ; less core waste; less 














“When you find yourself forgetting 







: ce 3 the importance of details — it's good 
vaste from damages in shipping to be reminded of ‘The Lion and the 
and handling and greater weight saeat 

—UNCLE JAKE 





and linear length from all rolls. 











Type 19 
News, Book, Kraft 
and Board Winder 


HE vital importance of the “detail is universally recognized in 
t pote field of Paper-manufacture. We believe it to be more 
than ever vital now — when quality must be safeguarded and 
standards maintained against all doubt and pessimism. 
By continued attention to the “‘little things" as well as the big, we 
will be the better prepared for the coming of Prosperity which we 
believe is just around the corner. 


KVP 
PAPERS 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY KAI AMA/ VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


61 POPLAR ST BROOKLYN NEW YORK COMPANY, Kale 
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length test are shown graphically in 
Figure 1. The curves refer to various 
types of pulps, containing different per- 
centages of fines and coarse fibers, these 
grades being more fully described in the 
original article. The content and also 
the character of the fines in the ground- 
wood have a great influence on the de- 
gree of beating. The proportion of fines 
is not the sole factor in determining the 
tearing length results, although it is a 
very important one. The bulk of the 
pulp naturally increases with the coarse 
fiber content. The elongation of paper 
made from the pulp decreases as the 
percentage of fines likewise decreases. 
The folding strength increases with de- 
creasing proportion of fines up to a 
maximum of 10 to 20 per cent fines and 
90 to 80 per cent fibers. Dr. von Possan- 
rer and Nils Windju. Der Papierfabri- 
kant, 1932, pages 375 to 380. 


# Development in Chippers 


A study has been made of the infor- 
mation revealed in the literature on 
methods and means for feeding the wood 
in chippers. An interesting discussion 
of the theory involved in the chipping 
process is also included. The theoretical 








investigation included the determina- 
tion of the influence of the chipping 
angle. Figure 1 shows the simple me- 
chanics of determining the effect of the 
chipping angle on the forward move- 
ment of the wood and on the friction 
against the knife disc. Figure 2 shows 





the effect of the sharpness of the knife 
on the chipping process. The effect of 
the angle of inclination of the trough, 
in which the wood is fed to the knives, 
to the axis of the machine is also dis- 
cussed. The manner in which the vari- 
ous theoretical fundamentals have been 
carried out in modern chippers is also 
discussed. Hans Boemcke. Der Papier- 
fabrikant, 1932, pages 369 to 375. 


® Beater 


This beater is used for beating, mix- 
ing and bleaching both half-stuff and 
whole stuff. It has a bedplate located 
on one side and a back-fall located tan- 
gentially to the same. Behind the bed- 
plate is a back-flow channel which is 
especially wide and deep and is covered 
with a hood. The form of the hood is 


claimed to improve intimate mixture of face. 


the stock. As may be seen from the 
accompanying illustration showing a 
vertical section and plan of the beater, 
the beater roll (a) carries the stock in 
the slots between the knives over the 
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bedplate (b) and then throws the stock 
with great speed over the back-fall (c) 
into the back-flow channel (d). The 
hood (e) directs the stock that leaves at 
(f1), so that it falls on the back wall 
(g1) of the back-flow channel (d). At 
the same time, it directs the stock leav- 
ing at (f2), so that it likewise falls into 
the back-flow channel (d) but nearer the 
outside wall at (g2). The hood (e) 
widens out both in height and width 
from (f1) to (f2). J. M. Voith, Heiden- 
heim, Brenz, Germany. German Patent 
No. 552,971. 


® Wood Grinder 


The new wood grinder is shown in 
vertical cross-section in the accompany- 
ing illustration. It has a metallic shell 
(7) in which is located a ring-shaped, 
rotating stone (8). A wheel provided 
with paddles is located at (9) and a ring 
(15). The former is located centrally 


within the shell and the latter eccen- 
The ring 


trically. (15) rotates at a 











lower speed than the stone (8). This 
results in the steady movement of the 
logs (23) against the stone so that grind- 
ing is properly carried out. The shell 
(20) of the ring (15) has a rough sur- 
The ground material is removed 
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through the outlet (22). 
ment results in the constant movement 
of the stock within the grinder against 


This arrange- 


the grindstone. The paddles of the 
wheel (9) remove the stock into the out- 
let (22). The speed of rotation of. the 
wheel (15) is such that no advantage is 
taken of the centrifugal force generated. 
This is therefore not used to press the 
stock against the grindstone. Andreas 
Biffar, Miltenberg am Main, Germany. 
German Patent No. 553,132. 


¢ Kraft Pulp From Pinewood 
and Firwood 


Two samples of pinewood and firwood 
were digested in autoclaves in liquor of 
like concentration, containing 25.2 grams 
cf active alkali calculated as NaOH per 
100 grams of wood and 14.3 per cent 
sodium sulphide. The digestion lasted 
for 30 minutes in the heating period up 
to 95 to 100 deg. C. and for an additional 
60 minutes in heating from this temper- 
ature to 170 deg. C., which was then 
maintained constant for 1.5 hours. The 
chemical and mechanical properties of 
the kraft pulp obtained were examined. 
There is no great difference between the 
pulp obtained from pinewood or firwood. 
The yield per ton of rosin-free wood in 
the case of pinewood was 49.8 per cent, 
firwood 48.3 per cent. The strength of 
the paper obtained for both woods after 
two-hour beating in the Lampen mill 
was strikingly different. The tearing 
length of the pinewood pulp was more 
than 20 per cent greater and the folding 
number more than 60 per cent greater 
than in the case of firwood. Hence, pine- 
wood must be chosen if greater strength 
paper is to be obtained. E. Haegglund 
and C. Nyman Svensk Papp. Tids. vol- 
ume 34, pages 758ff. 


° ¢ 
® Bureau of Standards Tests 


Recent tests of commercial handmade 
papers at the Bureau of Standards prove 
that the permanency characteristics of 
this class of paper have much the same 
range of values as found in machine- 
made papers. Previous tests showed 
this to be true as far as heat and 
strength are concerned, and further tests 
show the same is true of chemical prop- 
erties. Thus a strong, stable hand-made 
paper had an excellent fiber purity, the 
alpha cellulose content being 97 per cent 
and the copper number 0.7; the fiber of 
one of the weak, unstable papers con- 
tained only 79 per cent alpha cellulose, 
and had a high copper number of 3.6. 

The permanence of esparto book pa- 
per recently tested at the Bureau was 
found to compare favorably with the 
book papers made from wood fibers. The 
paper used was secured through the 
British Library Association. The fiber 
purity of this paper was quite good; the 
alpha cellulose was 81 per cent and the 
copper number 1.7. It retained 40 per 
cent of its folding endurance when sub- 
jected to the heat test. There has been 
considerable controversy in England 
where these papers are made, over their 
permanence as compared with that of 
the wood fiber book papers. 
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LAND OLAKES 













High quality Cesein made under strict laboratory control. Excellent 
solubility. Satisfactory viscosity. Write for sample and quotations. 


LAND O' LAKES CREAMERIES, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
New York City - Chicago - Boston - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Syracuse 








Union Screen Plate Company 


Fitchburg, Mass., U. 8. A. Lennozville, P. Q., Canada 


UNION BRONZE stors—s stors—+% sors suors—rer incu 


Old Plates Reclosed and Re-cut to Accurate Gauge 
Rolled Phosphor Bronze and Copper Plates for Rotary Screens 
Sole Manufacturers of the Union-Witham Screen Plate Vat and Fastener 

















AWRENCE Centrifugal turbine pump, sin- 


WATERBURY FELTS have always been gle stage, horizontally split casing, double 


. . . . 5 suction enclosed impeller, high pressure 
recognized for their exceptional quality, fine gunige fob watet amaaly gervian. dedanad and 


finish and long life. built in all sizes to meet all conditions. Direct 
. connected to electric motors, steam turbines, 

Now we offer you this same Waterbury Felt gasoline engines, etc. Material and workman- 
Co. quality in the largest endless FELTS made ship of the highest class. Please submit to our 


—FELTS up to 100 feet in length. engineering department your specifications. 
Prompt service rendered at all times. 


LAWRENCE MACHINE & PUMP CO. 


Write us for information 








The Waterbury Felt Co. LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 7 Bcchinery, Verto! Steam Engine, Contreters fr 
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The COMMERCIAL OUTLOOK 


New York, November 1, 1932. 


HILE there has been a very pro- 
WV exunees sliding off of business 

in general during the last few 
weeks, with many industries on a lower 
basis of operation than the top of the 
recovery reached late in September, re- 
ports of authenticated nature indicate 
that activity in the paper industry is 
holding up relatively well. The slowing 
down of general business is attributed 
principally to the pre-election uncer- 
tainty; it is nothing unusual—rather it 
is customary—for business to be affected 
just prior to a national election, and the 
numerous angles in the forthcoming 
election created largely by the depres- 
sion are of such importance and infiu- 
ence that it is not at all surprising trade 
and industry should be affected to fully 
the degree that apparently has been 
seen. 

However, reports are the paper indus- 
try is holding its gains very generally 
and that there has been but slight retro- 
gression from the improved levels at- 
tained in the manufacture, sale and con- 
sumption of the various classes of paper 
in the upturn in business during August 
and September. Paper mills in different 
sections of the country are operating on 
a larger scale; many have an appreciable 
volume of contract and old orders, and 
new buying has kept up in moderately 
good tonnage, and there is no question 
that paper manufacturing is on a sub- 
stantially higher level than last summer. 
There are, of course, obvious reasons for 
this. The improvement registered in 
most industries several months ago en- 
couraged manufacturers, jobbers, retail- 
ers and others to inaugurate advertising 
campaigns—by mail, in the newspapers 
and periodicals and through other me- 
diums—and the result is increased con- 
sumption of and demand for paper. 
Thus, the improvement in the paper in- 
dustry has held over despite the quieting 
of other lines of manufacture or trade. 
In some respects the political campaigns 
have aided paper business, since in- 
creased circulation of newspapers and 
other publications, as well as the large 
use of paper entailed in the waging of 
rational, state and local political battles, 
has led to a bigger consumption of paper. 
Moreover, with the holidays approach- 
ing and manufacturers and retailers of 
numerous articles for the pre-Christmas 
trade preparing for their seasonal rush, 
consumption of paper in many quarters 
has increased. 


Ideas are many and varied concern- 
ing the outlook for the paper industry. 
Some within the industry expect a broad 
cpening up of the market after the elec- 
tions are out of the way; others are a 
bit dubious as to what is likely to occur. 
Majority opinion seems to be that, irre- 
spective of the outcome of the national 
election, business is due to go ahead with 
something of a rush following the slow- 
ing down in most lines recently. Confi- 
dence, it is held, has been largely re- 
stored; the net improvement of the last 
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three months has been sufficient to prove 
that the country can pull itself out of 
the mire of despondency and depression 
which was permitted to continue too 
long, and that the stage now is set for a 
gradual though certain move to better 
things, economically and industrially 
speaking. 

Paper production in the United States 
during the first seven months of 1932 
was approximately 15 per cent below the 
level of the corresponding period last 
year, while mill inventories this year 
were 5 per cent smaller than a year ago, 
according to identical mill reports to the 
American Paper and Pulp Association. 
Output in the first seven months of the 
current year totaled 2,680,821 tons, 
against 3,148,756 tons produced by iden- 
tical mills in the same time of 1931, 
while mill stocks at the end of July last 
aggregated 253,668 tons, compared with 
266,740 tons on the similar date last 
year. All grades showed decreases in 
production contrasted with last year. 
Nevertheless production was in fairly 
close balance with demand in most 
grades as evidenced by the fact that al- 
most all inventories were below last 
year’s level. In fact, figures covering 
shipments from mills show that manu- 
facturers shipped out more paper than 
they produced in the first seven months 
of this year, shipments totaling 2,689,745 
tons, or some 9,000 tons in excess of the 
current output, which indicates that 
paper manufacturers have been careful 
in holding down production to the bare 
requirements of the market. 

The output of newsprint in the United 
States and Canada in September totaled 
221,312 tons, while shipments from mills 
were 225,867 tons, comparing with 237,- 
448 tons produced and 232,221 tons 
shipped in the preceding month, accord- 
ing to the News Print Service Bureau. 
Canadian production was 150,691 tons 
and shipments 152,633 tons in Septem- 
ber, against 157,919 tons and 154,881 tons 
respectively in August, while the United 
States output reached 70,621 tons and 
shipments were 73,234 tons in Septem- 
ber, contrasted with 79,529 tons and 77,- 
340 tons respectively in the preceding 
month. During September, 21,532 tons 
of newsprint were made in Newfound- 
land and 1,052 tons in Mexico, so that 
the total North American production for 
the month was 243,896 tons, against 262,- 
445 tons in August. 

Canadian mills manufactured 236,590 
tons less newsprint in the first nine 
months of 1932 than in the same time 
last year, a decrease of 14 per cent. The 
output in the United States was 101,886 
tons or 12 per cent less, in Newfound- 
land 11,604 tons or 5 per cent less, and 
in Mexico 1,993 tons less, making a 
North American decrease of 352,073 tons 
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or 13 per cent. Stocks of newsprint at 
Canadian mills at the end of September 
were 48,062 tons, and at United States 
mills 33,095 tons, giving a combined 
total of 81,157 tons, compared with 85,- 
712 tons a month previously. 

A total of 166,850 tons of paperboard 
was produced in the United States in 
August, compared with 162,214 tons in 
the preceding month and 213,614 tons in 
the similar month last year, bringing 
the total for the first eight months of 
this year up to 1,424,303 tons, against 
1,766,695 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1931, and 1,837,585 tons in 1930, 
according to the monthly statistics com- 
piled by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce in Washington. Shipments of 
board from mills in August aggregated 
168,389 tons, against 167,637 tons in July, 
and stocks at mills totaled 77,558 tons at 
the end of September, contrasted with 
78,990 tons a month before. Board 
manufacturers received new orders for 
179,455 tons during August, against 160,- 
947 tons in July, and had unfilled orders 
at the close of September for 33,572 tons 
of board, compared with 23,112 tons at 
the end of July. 

Reports tell of a chaotic situation in 
the newsprint market, and much talk 
has been heard of a price war among 
manufacturers, particularly in Canada, 
following the sharp cut in the contract 
price basis announced a month ago. 
However, leading producers have come 
to the front with emphatic statements to 
the effect they have not sold newsprint 
under the prices fixed when the reduc- 
tion was made. There are numerous 
signs of consumption of print paper in- 
creasing, though of course the consump- 
tion continues far below normal. Book 
papers are moving into consuming chan- 
nels in larger volume and with greater 
steadiness; there is a growing demand 
for kraft wrapping, with prospects very 
favorable for a further rise in consump- 
tion between now and the end of the 
year; tissue papers are in better call; 
fine papers are selling in larger volume, 
and roofing and building papers have en- 
joyed a spurt of market activity. Box- 
boards are in much better demand than 
a year or longer, and board mills are re- 
ported running at a substantially in- 
creased pace. 


e¢¢ ¢ 


@ SAMPLES of a very fine sheet of pa- 
per, showing a unique watermark, have 
been received from Jos. J. Plank & Com- 
pany, dandy roll manufacturers of Ap- 
pleton, Wis. These samples are indeed 
fine specimens of artistic watermarking. 
The design is made from a composite 
drawing picturing progress. They are 
intended to be used as window samples, 
and as such are very attractive. 
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Consistently uniform 
in quality and purity 
the aaa round ... ... Back of every car and every 
package of Diamond Alkalies is 
<> a strong chain of quality produc- 
tion that begins with the most 
select raw materials and contin- 
ues through the unexcelled facil- 
ities of a great modern plant, 
and ends with a nationwide dis- 
tribution system that assures 


every manufacturer a steady, un- 
failing supply at all times. 








DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY . . . PITTSBURGH, PA., AND EVERYWHERE 
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Domestic RAW MATERIALS 


@ Papermaking Rags 


While paper manufacturers are pur- 
chasing rag stock in very reserved fash- 
ion and almost solely against definite 
requirements, and while the movement 
of supplies into mill channels is far 
short of anything approaching what 
may be called normal volume, the mar- 
ket is possessed of a comparatively firm 
undertone, and the decided steadiness is 
founded on the basic factor of supply— 
the limited amounts of rags of various 
grades reaching the market. So far as 
is known, no paper manufacturer has as 
yet experienced any real difficulty in 
getting all the rags desired; there is 
without doubt, a surplus in packing 
quarters of certain kinds of rags used 
by paper mills. However, the available 
supply in the market and the supply 
coming forward from collection and 
sorting sources is such that those grades 
in principal demand from consumers 
are not by any means plentiful. In fact, 
there is little question should mills sud- 
denly find themselves in need of added 
amounts and enter the market for only 
slightly increased supplies, a pronounced 
shortage would be seen, until at least 
higher prices or broader demand would 
revive activities among collectors and 
dealers leading to a larger production of 
rags. 

By way of example, roofing paper 
manufacturers a few weeks ago enjoyed 
& spurt of demand for their product 
and found themselves needing increased 
supplies of roofing rags. Market prices 
hopped up quickly though not to any 
wide extent, and prices have since held 
firmly at the higher levels. Certain 
grades of cotton cuttings have shown 
price advancement because of a slight 
expansion of demand from paper mills 
and the absorption of such supplies as 
were held by dealers, with fresh sup- 
plies failing to come forward from cloth- 
ing factories. In short, the supply con- 
dition is dangerous, from the point of 
view of the paper manufacturer and 
even though most paper manufacturers 
seem disinclined to accept the fact as 
it exists. 

Dealers in general are asking in the 
vicinity of 4.25 cents per pound at points 
of shipment for No. 1 new white shirt, 
cuttings, 4.75 cents for new unbleached 
muslins, 3.50 cents for new light silesias, 
1.25 to 1.50 cents for fancy shirt cuttings 
and No. 1 washables, 3.25 cents for new 
blue overalls and 3.25 cents for new 
light flannelettes. Roofing rags are sell- 
ing readily in the East at 55 cents per 
hundred pounds and in some cases 
higher f.o.b. shipping points for No. 1 
packing, and at 45 cents for No. 2 classi- 
fication stock, and above these prices 
prevail in the Middle Western market. 
Roofing rags have moved so consistently 
for some time that the market is virtu- 
ally bare of sizeable accumulations. A 
quieter situation exists for old cottons 
of the better grades. Paper mills are 
buying few old whites and blues, and 


prices are about 2.75 cents a pound at 
dealers’ points for No. 1 repacked 
whites, 1.75 cents for No. 2 repacked 
whites, 90 cents a hundred for repacked 
thirds and blues, and 1.10 cents per 
pound for twos and blues. 


® Rope and Bagging 


It would appear as if mills making 
rope papers are not as well engaged as 
some other groups of papermaking 
plants, and demand for old rope is at 
best low. Occasional sales are, of course, 
recorded but their volume is light and 
buyers have matters much their own 
way with regard to market prices. How- 
ever, no change of importance has occur- 
red in price levels and mills are grant- 
ing around 1.40 cents a pound for No. 1 
domestic old manila rope, sometimes 
paying a little above this basis or in the 
vicinity of 1.50 cents. Foreign old ma- 
nila rope is reported bringing 1.35 to 
1.40 cents a pound ex dock at New York 
or other American Atlantic ports. Bag- 
ging is little wanted by paper manufac- 
turers other than in a spotty way and 
prices are merely holding their own in 
a quiet market. Supplies are not press- 
ing and consumers when in need of ship- 
ments are meeting steady figures of 
around 85 cents per hundred pounds 
f.o.b. shipping points for No. 1 scrap 
bagging and 35 to 40 cents a hundred for 
roofing bagging. Old gunny bagging is 
available at a cent a pound at shipping 
points. 


® Old Paper 


Reflecting better operations of box- 
board mills in particular, demand for 
old paper has increased considerably, 
prices of most grades have scored ad- 
vances and the market is in a livelier 
and firmer condition than has been ob- 
served in some time. Both the western 
and eastern markets have risen for old 
folded newspapers and mixed paper, and 
40 cents a hundred pounds is being paid 
in the East at shipping points for folded 
news and 20 to 25 cents for No. 1 mixed 
paper, while well above these prices rule 
in the Middle West. Kraft paper is sell- 
ing freely at 90 cents to $1 a hundred 
at dealers’ points for No. 1 old kraft, 
and 1.50 cents a pound for new kraft 
cuttings, while old books and magazines 
are bringing 50 cents and more a hun- 
dred in the East and substantially high- 
er in the West. Shavings have advanced 
to price levels of 1.40 cents a pound for 
No. 1 soft white, 1.65 cents for one-cut 
soft white, 1.60 to 1.75 cents for No. 1 
hard white shavings, and 1.50 to 1.65 
cents for No. 1 hard white envelope cut- 
tings f.o.b. eastern shipping points. 


® Pulpwood 

Pulpwood is reported moving fairly 
freely against contracts but fresh de- 
mand is slow in developing. One reason 
for this is that grinders have been 
severely hampered recently by lack of 
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water in mill streams, and therefore 
have not needed usual supplies of wood. 
Prices show little change but are on low 
levels, from a comparative standpoint. 


® Mechanical Pulp 

Quite a little demand has sprung up 
in recent weeks for groundwood, prin- 
cipally from quarters where grinding 
has been handicapped by low water, and 
prices have displayed a stiffening trend. 
In fact, in some cases slight increases 
in price have been paid by consumers, 
more especially for imported ground- 
wood. The quotable basis on domestic 
groundwood, which is mainly nominal, 
is around $18 a ton f.o.b. pulp mills, 
while Canadian groundwood is quoted 
at $15 to $16 at grinding points, with 
some purchases possible down to $14, 
depending on the haul to consuming cen- 
ters and the air dry test. Many con- 
sumers, particularly those situated near 
the Atlantic seaboard, have filled their 
requirements recently through pur- 
chases of Scandinavian groundwood, 
which they have obtained at $17 to $18 
per short ton ex dock American ports 
for dry pulp. 


@ Chemical Pulp 


During the first seven months of this 
year, domestic production of wood pulp 
was approximately 16 per cent below 
the output in the same period of 1931, 
according to identical mill reports to the 
American Paper and Pulp Association. 
Production of all grades, mechanical 
and chemical, amounted to 1,073,898 net 
tons, against 1,274,670 tons by identical 
mills in the first seven months of last 
year. Both the amount of pulp con- 
sumed by producing mills and the 
amount shipped to the open market 
showed substantial decreases from a 
year ago, the former being 14 per cent 
below and the latter about 22 per cent 
under last year. 

West Coast and other domestic man- 
ufacturers are quoting prime bleached 
sulphite firmly at 2.10 cents a pound ex 
dock Atlantic seaboard, and it is said 
few are deviating from this price. 
Bleached soda pulp remains on a price 
level of 2.25 cents delivered paper mills, 
and domestic unbleached sulphite 
ranges in price from 1.50 to 1.75 cents, 
according to quality and freight to con- 
suming centers. Domestic kraft pulp is 
quoted from 1.60 to 2 cents a pound f.o.b. 
pulp mills. Demand for pulps is not 
brisk yet reports tell of improvement in 
market activity and of a consistent 
movement of supplies on contract. 


* Chemicals 


Paper manufacturers are occasionally 
finding it necessary to enter the market 
for additional supplies of chemicals but 
demand is very spotty and most ship- 
ments by producers are against con- 
tracts. Prices are in a majority of cases 
holding to about stationary levels. 
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Svané Aktiebolag, S 
Aktieselskabet 


CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL PULP 


BLEACHED SULPHITE 
Kellner-Partington Paper 


Hallein and 
UNBLEACHED SULPHITE 
Cellulosefabriks A.—G., Bratislava, Cecho-Slovakei 


Bergvik och Ala Nya Aktiebolag, Séderhamm, Sweden 
vané, Sweden 


KRAFT PULP 
a Celluloea A.—B., Springsviken, Sweden 


Co. Ltd. 


, Norway—Edsvalla, Sweden 


ch, Austria 


Greaker Norway 


Aktiebolag, Vanafjirden, Sweden 
Selling Agents J. ANDERSEN & CO., 21 East 40th Street, New York 








Sulphite Pulp—Paper and Board 


J. & J. Rogers Co. 
Ausable Forks, N. Y. 





WAYAGAMACK KRAFT PULP 


CANADIAN KRAFT, LTD. 
THREE RIVERS, CANADA 


Seagull Bleached Soda Pulp 


Canadian Cellulose Co. 
Cornwall, Ont., Canada 


Selling Agents THE PULP & PAPER TRADING CO. 
21 East 40th Street, New York City 











FD. QUALITY PULPS 
eS 


“HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Bleached Sulphite 





“FORSHAGA” 
Bleached Sulphite 











“HURUM SPECIAL” 
Extra Strong Kraft 





WORWAY 
wht “BAMBLE” 
BAC Extra Strong Kraft 











Fresh Monthly Shipments—Ne Closed Winter Season 
The Borregaard Company 
Incorporated 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 





“ROBERTS STEEL SHELL BURRS” 


v 


F. W. Roberts Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
LOCKPORT, NEW YORK NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO 




















ROLLWAY BEARING 


COMPANY NCORPORATED 
SYRACUSE ‘NEW YORK 


en ROLES. 2 Gam 
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Import and Export 





IMPORTS 


@ Wood Pulp 
Everything taken into due considera- 
tion, there is fair activity in the imported 
wood pulp market. True enough, paper 
and board manufacturers in general are 
exercising unmistakable caution in their 
buying, which is the policy they have 
adopted with regard to all raw mate- 
rials. Orders for pulp and other raw 
stocks are gauged according to present 
requirements or assured needs in the 
near future, and there is no gainsaying 
aggregate business accruing to the pulp 
trade is far under what might properly 
be designated as normal tonnage. 
However, there has been an improve- 
ment in demand; consumers are evinc- 
ing more pronounced interest and are 
buying with greater freedom than was 
the case several months ago, and the 
market not only is livelier but seems to 
be headed for better things. What fu- 
ture price levels of wood pulp will be 
appears to depend almost entirely on the 
salient factor of demand and supply. At 
the moment there is a plentiful supply 
of pulp of all grades; if anything, there 
is more pulp available than there are 
buyers to absorb it—taking the world 
supply as a whole—yet manufacturers 
in this country, in Canada, in Scandina- 
via and other European countries appar- 
ently are regulating their output in pro- 
portion to the consuming demand aris- 
ing, and through this procedure are 
maintaining market prices fairly stead- 
ily. There seems no question much 
pulp is being marketed today at below 
the cost of production; this, unfortu- 
nately, is not the case in wood pulp 
alone, the identical situation is seen in 
many other commodities. Producers 
who want to operate their mills and who 
require consuming orders for pulp to 
enable them to continue manufacturing 
are obliged to accept prices which are 
recognized as prevailing market bases, 
and in frequent instances the prices re- 
ceived do not cover costs of production. 
It is obvious such a condition will not 
last indefinitely; that just as soon as 
world conditions rectify themselves to a 
point where world consumption of pulp 
gets back to nearer normal and the vol- 
ume of business obtained by pulp manu- 
facturers increases, efforts will be made 
to raise prices to more favorable levels. 
Meantime producers here and abroad 
are striving to maintain the market on 
at least existing levels, and thus far they 
have succeeded quite admirably. Within 
the last couple of months they have been 
afforded the support of larger demand 
from consuming quarters, more particu- 
larly in the United States. Paper mills 
in this country have experienced a fair 
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upturn in business and are now consum- 
ing bigger amounts of pulp, which has 
cleared away some stocks which previ- 
ously constituted surplus supplies, and 
in numerous cases have found it neces- 
sary to enter the market for additional 
quantities of pulp. Moreover, seasonal 
buying has been in force, papermakers 
having bought fairly freely for last open 
water shipment from Sweden, which has 
added to the market improvement. 

Pulp prices are in rather a stationary 
position. Foreign prime bleached sul- 
phite is quoted at 2.10 cents a pound 
ex dock New York and other American 
Atlantic ports; it is said that this price 
is firmly adhered to and that only in 
exceptional cases are purchases of 
strictly prime sulphite being accom- 
plished at less. Prime unbleached sul- 
phite is quoted at 1.60 cents to slightly 
lower, some transactions at 1.50 cents 
being reported, with the probability that 
buyers have operated in certain in- 
stances at a little under this latter fig- 
ure on an ex dock basis. Prime Scandi- 
navian kraft pulp is 1.50 cents per pound 
ex dock though this price is being shaded 
a dollar or two per ton, and several of 
the so-called independent mills in Swe- 
den said to be accepting orders down to 
1.35 cents and perhaps 1.30 cents. 
Groundwood quotations have stiffened, 
and foreign prime wood now is reported 
bringing $17 to $18 per short ton ex dock 
Atlantic seaboard for dry, and $16 to $17 
for moist groundwood. 

Imports of chemical pulp into the 
United States in August, while continu- 
ing on a comparatively small scale, 
showed an increase over the preceding 
month’s receipts, reaching a total of 65,- 
822 long tons of all grades of chemical, 
valued at $2,574,430, contrasted with 54,- 
578 tons of a declared value of $2,075,424 
in July last, and 104,483 tons of a value 
of $4,568,349 in August, 1931, according 
to U. S. Department of Commerce statis- 
tics. The August imports brought the 
total for the first eight months of this 
year up to 710,049 long tons, against 
773,910 tons in the corresponding period 
last year. Mechanical pulp imports in 
August were 8,034 long tons, valued at 
$145,099, compared with 12,857 tons of a 
value of $308,023 in the same month a 
year ago, and making a total of 98,521 
tons during the first eight months of the 
current year, against 112,791 tons last 
year. 

The proposed tariff on wood pulp has 
come up again, Pacific Coast manufac- 
turers having appealed to President Hoo- 
ver to exercise his authority and impose 
an import duty on pulp entering the 
United States for the protection of the 
domestic industry, and the trade com- 
mittee representing the converting mills 
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promptly writing the President giving 
their side of the subject and entering 
strenuous objection. 


® Paper Stock 


Papermaking rag importations into 
the United States in August last 
amounted to 7,241,124 pounds, valued at 
$100,196, making a total of 57,989,303 
pounds of a declared value of $775,757 
imported in the first eight months of 
1932, compared with 84,943,427 pounds 
of a value of $1,162,287 in the similar 
period a year ago. Miscellaneous paper 
stock imports in August totaled 4,521,121 
pounds of a value of $54,404, bringing 
the aggregate for the first eight months 
this year up to 60,125,989 pounds, valued 
at $528,534, against 75,407,717 pounds of 
a value of $1,102,999 in the same time 
last year. 


® Paper 

Imports of paper into the United 
States during August amounted in value 
to $7,847,484, contrasted with arrivals 
worth $7,348,414 in the preceding month, 
and $9,524,134 in August, 1931. Receipts 
in the first eight months of this year 
were valued at $65,963,926, against $385,- 
866,718 in the corresponding period last 
year. The bulk of these imports com- 
prised standard newsprint, imports of 
which reached a total value of $59,059,- 
235 in the first eight months of the year, 
contrasted with $76,048,839 in the same 
time a year ago. 


EXPORTS 


Exports of paper and paper products 
from the United States seem to be de- 
creasing gradually, and during August 
last dropped to a new low point in total 
value, according to figures compiled by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
August exports were valued at $1,168,- 
649, compared with $1,202,860 in the pre- 
ceding month and $1,633,127 in August 
last year, making a total for the first 
eight months of the current year of $10,- 
905,608, against $15,689,597 in the same 
period of 1931. 

Shipments of newsprint paper out of 
this country in August amounted to 
1,799,072 pounds, valued at $44,392, com- 
pared with 1,584,676 pounds of a value 
of $49,272 in the same month a year ago. 
Uncoated book paper exports reached a 
value of $57,902 in August, against $68,- 
469 in August, 1931, and wrapping paper 
exports were valued at $87,977, con- 
trasted with $106,056 last year. Writing 
paper shipments dropped from a value 
of $88,239 in August a year ago to $61,- 
849 in the same month this year, 
whereas exports of tissue paper climbed 
from $35,333 in August last year to $55,- 
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It’s hard for a Hungry citizen 





_— boy whose stomach is empty cannot be 
expected to do good work at school. Babies 
undernourished through another winter may be 
handicapped by frail bodies through life. The hun- 
gry father of a hungry family is hardly the man to 
seek employment with persistence, or to do well on 
the job when he gets it. 


Before you can save a man’s soul it is often neces- 
sary to feed his body. You have no right to expect 
the civic virtues of patience, courage and honesty 
from starving, freezing men and women. If they 
preserve a just attitude towards the laws of the city 
in which they live, it is a miracle. 


This winter, as never before, it is the duty of all 
who are well-clad, well-housed, and well-fed to help 
the less fortunate. The fact that you gave last year, 
and the year before, does not lessen your responsi- 
bility. The fact that you cannot afford a large con- 
tribution must not deter you. The upturn of busi- 
ness with a gradual improvement of economic con- 
ditions does not remove the crisis of this moment. 
Emergency appropriations by the federal govern- 
ment amount to $300,000,000, but they meet only 
half the increased national needs for human relief. 


The rest is up to you! 


to be a ( jood 


2 ees = 


How will your dollars be used? First of all, they 
will feed the hungry, and relieve the absolute want 
of the unemployed. 


They will be used, also, to take care of the sick 
and aged. They will help to maintain hospitals, 
orphanages and schools. They will make possible 
clinics and visiting nurses. 


The dollars you give are invested in the forces of 
civilization right in your community! 


WELFARE AND RELIEF MOBILIZATION, 1932 


The Welfare and relief Mobilization for 1932 is a cooperative 
national program to reinforce local fund-raising for human 
welfare and relief needs. No national fund is being raised; 
each community is making provisions for its own people; each 
community will have full control of the money it obtains. 


Give through your established welfare and relief organiza- 
tions, through your community chest, or through your local 


emergency relief committee. 


atts. Bin. 


Newton D. Baker, Chairman, National Citizens’ Committee 


This winter, as never before, support your local Community Campaign 
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Lessons in Paper 
Making 


By Harry Williamson 
Ww 


One of the greatest funds of 
information on paper making 
ever published for the mill man. 


Part | contains the first twelve 
lessons and two separate arti- 
cles--A Problem in Head Box 
Control and The Degree of 
Hydration. 


Part Il contains fourteen les- 
sons and one separate article 


--Safety Practice in Machine 
Room. Price 50c each. 
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Practical Helps for 
the Mill Man 


v 


A 48-page pamphlet made 
up of practical helps, many 
of which have meant consid- 
erable savings in paper and 
pulp mills. Of tremendous 
value to the practical man. 


Price 50c. 


The Paper Industry 


333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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613 this year. Exports of paper bags 
were valued at $34,199 in August, 
against $59,983 a year ago, and of paper 
boxes $58,705, compared with $83,024 in 
August, 1931. Shipments of boxboard 
were valued at $58,282 in August, a de- 
cline from the $87,739 worth exported 
last year, while other paperboard ex- 
ports reached a value of $55,373, against 
$96,854 in August a year ago. 
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® Fall Meeting of Pacific 
Coast Section T. A. P. P. I. 


The regular fall meeting of the Pacific 
Section of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry was held 
at the New Washington Hotel, Seattle, 
Wash., October 21 and 22. R. B. Hansen, 
section chairman, and Albert S. Quinn, 
general convention chairman, presided 
at the sessions. 

At the opening session, a communi- 
eation from Allen Abrams, national 
president of the Technical Association, 
was read by Chairman Hansen. In this 
message, Chairman Abrams spoke of the 
growth of the national association and 
solicited the co-operation of the Pacific 
Coast branch. He also complimented 
the section for the splendid work it 
had done in the short time since its 
organization. 

During the business sessions, a num- 
ber of excellent papers, all of which dis- 
played careful preparation along con- 
structive and valuable lines of thought, 
were read and discussed. By title, the 
subjects were: 

“Action of Ammonium Sulphite on 
Wood (Abies Grandis),” by W. S. 
Hepher and E. C. Jahn, School of For- 
estry, University of Idaho. 

“Acid Penetration in Sulphite Pulp- 
ing,” by Svarre Hazelquist, chemist, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company (Pulp 
Division). 

“Utilization of Waste Sulphite 
Liquor,” by H. K. Benson, Dean of Col- 
lege of Chemistry and Chemical Engi- 
neering, University of Washington. 

“Variations in Cooking Kraft Pulp,” 
by Ralph Reid, chemist, St. Helens Pulp 
& Paper Company. 

“Bleaching of Groundwood,” by Dr. W. 
Hirschkind, vice president in charge of 
research, Western Electro Chemical 
Company. 

“Permanency of Records,” by Dr. H. 
K. Benson, member of National Re- 
search Council. 

“Static Electricity in Paper,” by 
Myron W. Black, chief chemist, Inland 
Empire Paper Company. 

“General Economic Outlook for the 
Pulp Industry,” by R. B. Wolf, manager 
Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company. 

“The Effect of Depreciated Ex- 
changes,” by Ralph Shaffer, president 
Shaffer Box Company. 

Other features of the program were 
an informal dinner dance on the evening 
of the first day, and a luncheon at noon 
of the second day. Some very enjoyable 
recreational features were also provided 
for the members and guests of the asso- 
ciation. 
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We have lined so many 
Sulphite Digesters in 
North America that 
some of our friends 
overlook the fact that 
we are constantly in- 
stalling every type of 
brick and tile lining 
used in the modern 
pulp and paper mill. 

If there is a spot in 
your mill requiring a 
corrosion proof or 
wear proof surface, 
we'll be glad to quote. 


COMBUSTION CHAMBERS 
ACID STORAGE TANKS 
STOCK CHESTS 
ACID TOWERS 
BLEACHERS 
ALUM TANKS 
BLOW PITS 
BEATERS 
FLOORS 
DRAINS 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. - SEATTLE, WASH. 
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MORE THAN 300 PAPER MILLS 














---have purchased... 
LOBDELL CALENDER STACKS 


a . .. which is, after all, the “real proof” of their 
Stalin QUALITY and PRODUCTIVE EFFICIENCY. 


Lobdell Calender Stacks are “precision machines,” 
constructed by true craftsmen—and guaranteed by 
our 50 years’ experience. These machines are 
equipped with “floor controlled” Lifting Device, 
which may be operated by Motor, Ratchet or. Hy- 
draulic Cylinder. Other advantages of Lobdell 
Stacks are: Perfect and infallible lubrication—and 
the exclusive LOBDELL“PURALOY”CHILLED 
—————=~ IRON ROLLS, which outwear all others. 


— Literature Upon Request 


LOBDELL 


CAR SEB COSsPANY 
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THE DRAPER FELT 


Unexcelled for strength, openness, resiliency, and 
general running qualities. Made to meet the most 
exacting conditions on all types of machines and all 
kinds of papers. Only one grade and that the highest. 


Made by 
DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. 
Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 
REPRESENTATIVES 
L. H. BREYFOGLE, Kalamazoo, Mich. INTERNATIONAL TRADING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PACIFIC SALES COMPANY, Security Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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Index to Advertisers’ 





Products, Classified 





Adhesives 
Corn Products Refin’g Co. 


Moore & white Co. 


New England Tank & 
Tower Co. 


Air ,y ——-y 
J. T. erson & Son, Inc. 


(Cent.) 
Blectric Co. 


alr, ats & Control App. 
O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


an Baye & Heaters 
O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Alr Valves 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 


Air Waehers 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


General 


Alkali 

Diamond Alkali Co. 
Aprons (Fourdrinier) 

B. F. Goodrich Rub. Coe. 


hitects 

nee Engineers 

Hardy 8. n 

George F. Hardy 
Vv. D. Simons 


Assorting Tables 

Moore & White Co. 
Babbitt Metal 

J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Barkers 

Holyoke Machine Co. 


Bearings 
Link-Belt Company 


(Babbitt) 
Link-Belt Company 
Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Beastage (Cutless Rubber) 
B. F. Goodrich Rub. Co. 


(Roller) 
Link-Belt Company 
Rollway Bearing Co., Inc. 


Bearings (Thrust) 
Rollway Bearing Co., Inc. 


Wi and 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
Belt Drives 


Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
Linky Belt “"heapeay 


Belting meg 4 
Cincinnati Rub. Mfg. Se. 
we Rubber TS 
B. F. odrich Rub. Co. 
New York Belting & 

Packing Co. 


Belting (Silent Chain) 
Link-Belt Company 


Belts (V) 
Dayten Rubber Mfg. Co. 


Bleach Ejecters 
B. F. Perkins & Sons, Inc. 
Bleaching (repaitese 
Moore & White co 


3 Powder 

Great Western Electro- 
Chemical Co. 

Penn. Salt Mfg. Co. 


Moore & te Co. 

Pulp Bleaching Corp. 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 

J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Blowers (Centrifugal 
General Electric Co. 


Board Machines 
7s Iron Work 
th & ‘Winchester Co. 


Boiler Mountings 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 
Tubes & 
J. T. Ryerson hy — 1 O 


Buckets (Elevator) 
Cincinnati Rub. Mfg. C 
F. Goodrich Rub. Co. 
Link-Belt Company 


Bulkers 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Presses 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
Paper Conv’ting Mach. Co. 


| Burrs 
F. W. Roberts Mfg. Co. 


Calender 


J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Calender Doctors 
Beloit Iron Works 


Calender Roll Grinders 
Lobdell Car Wheel 

Calender Rolls 
a Machine Co. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile-Finish. Mach. Co. 


Co. 


Beloit Iron Works 
Holyoke Machine Co. 


Smith 
Textile-Finish. Mach. Co. 


Calipers 
ps oe my Wheel Co. 


Cameras (Photomicro.) 
Bausch & Lomb Opt’! Co. 


Casein 
Land O'Lakes 
eries, Inc. 


Cream- 


Castings om 
Smith Winchester Co. 


Castings (Grey Iron) 

Beloit oe Works 
Link-Belt Company 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


(Steel & Semi- 


Link-Belt Company 
e Lunkenheimer Co. 


Soda 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 


Chain Drives 
Link-Belt Company 


Link-Belt Company 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


icals 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Great Western Electro- 
Chemical Co. 
Titanium Pigment Co. 


Chemists & Testers 

Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
Chilled Iron Rells 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


— 
PeoKe Machine Co. 


Chlorine (Liquid) 
Great Western Electro- 
Chemical Co. 
Penn. Salt Mfg. Co. 


romium Plating 
Chromium Corporation of 
America 


Cae & Fillers 
gar Brothers Company 


Cleaning Material 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


Clutches 
Dodge eS 
Holyoke Bx 4 Co. 





Blow-Off Valves 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 
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Link-Belt Company 
Moore & White Co. 


Coal & Ash Hand. Systems 
Link-Belt Company 


Cocks 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 


e P. Bowsher Co. 


Concrete Reinforcing Steel 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Consistency Regulators 
Trimbey Machine Wks. 


See es meee 


a th Belt Company 
Conveyors (Belt) 
Cincinnati Rub. Mfg. Co. 

Goodrich Rub. Co. 
Link- Belt Company 


Conveyors (Trim) 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 
Cc 
( Pulp) 
Chemipulp Process, Inc. 


Core Winding Machines 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co 


)) 
inchester Co. 


Coqpagnted Steel Sheets 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc 


Cotten Rolls 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile-Finish. Mach. Co. 


CoRmith & 


th Rolls 
Glens Falls Mach. Works 
Moore & White Co. 


Conpitage 
artiett Hayward Co. 


Link-Belt Company 


Cranes (Crawling Tractor) 
Link-Belt Company 


Cranes (Electric) 
Link-Belt Company 
Maris Brothers, Inc. 
Roeper Crane & Hoist 

Works, Inc. 


Cranes (Hand Power) 
Maris Brothers, Inc. 
Roeper Crane & Hoist 

Works, Inc. 


Cranes (Locomotive) 
Link-Belt Company 


Crgpe Machines 
udson-Sharp Mach. Co 


Crushers (Coal & Coke) 
Link-Belt Company 
Cutters 
Beloit Iron Works 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
Samuel M. Langston _Co. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


Cylinder Machines 
Beloit Iron Works 
Smith & Winchester Co. 
Cylinder Molds (New or 
Beloit Iron Work: 


‘s 
Glens Falls Mach. Works 
Oliver United Filters Inc. 


Dampeners 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Deckers & Washers 

Oliver Suited Piters Inc. 


Presses 
Smith & Winchester Co 


Stebbins Eng. & Mfg. Co 





Blades 
B. F. Goodrich Rub. Co. 





ae 9 emperature Control 
he Bristol Co. 


Beloit Iron Works 


Smith & Winchester Co. 


:. s. Ross Eng. Corp. 
3. 5. Ross Eng. Corp. 
DuHolyoke Machine Co. 


Dusters 
Holyeke Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


's 
ae de Nemours & 
Co., Inc. BE. L 


J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Drives 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co, 


Electrical Mostncey 
Genera! Electri 


Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 


Elevators 
Link-Belt Company 


Machines 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile-Finish. Mach. Co. 


Rarcia G. Burrill 
Fe: 


n 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
O’Brien Steam Spec. Co. 


Vv. D. Simons 
Stebbins Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
angie ( ) 
. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 
Gnstnowe Heating and 


en! 
O’Brien Steam Spec. Co. 
J. O. Ross Eng. rp. 


a (Steam) 
wrence Mach. & Pump 
Co. 


Exhausters 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


ns 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 
Fans ( 


Mb my Y 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Felt Cleaning Material 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


Felt Drying § 
J. O. Ross 


ng. Corp. 
Felt & Wire Guides 
Moore & White Co. 
Felts (As 


bestos) 
Asten-Hill Mfg. Co. 


Felts (Catten) 
Fitchburg Duck Mills 


Felts (Jacket) 
Appleton Woolen Co. 
| gt Dunton & Co. 
Brothers Co. 
Huyck & Sons 
Lockport Felt Co. 
Orr Felt & Bianket Co. 
Shuler & Benninghofen 
Waterbury Felt Co. 


Felts ( —_ 
Abpleton ‘oolen Co. 
Dunten & Co. 
~ r ‘Brothers Co. 
F. Huyck & Sons 


mot it Co. 

Orr it & Blanket Co. 
Shuler & Benninghofen 
Waterbury Felt Co. 





Filter (Continuous Suction) 
Oliver United Filters Inc. 


Filters (Pressure & 
Glens Falls an Works 
Oliver United Filters Inc. 


Filters & Thickeners 
Glens Falls Mach. Works 


Floor Pilates ( > 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Fleur Sack Machinery 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


Flew Meters 
General Electric Co. 


Fourdrinier Machines 
Beloit Iron Works 
Moore & White Co. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


Calenders 
ke Machine Co. 
. Perkins & Sons, = 
Textile-Finish. Mach. 


u (Pressure) 

The Bristol Co. 
(Vacuum) 

The Bristol Co. 


Gears 
Dodge see Co. 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
Link-Belt Company 


Gears (Fiber 


General Electric Co. 


Gears (H ) 
Link-Belt Company 


(Silent Chain) 
Link-Belt Company 


Gomeit Iree, Works 
Hol Machine Co. 
Link-Belt Company 


Gen Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 
Generators poe 
General Eleetric Co. 


GoReneral, Wiectric 
General ectri » oe. 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 


Gev: 


ernors (Pump) 
General Electric Co. 


Beloit Iron Works 
F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Grease 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 


Cups 
Link-Belt Company 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 


Grinders xt 
Glens Fale kach. Works 
Holyoke Machine Co. 


Grinding Wheels 
Carborundum Co. 
Norten Co. 

Hangers 

Dodge Mfg. 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
Link-Belt Company 


Heaters (Unit) 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


H (United Steam, Fan 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Heating Systems 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Hoists (Chain) 
ogpor Crane "Bits 
“Wes., I r 
J. T. kh & Son, Inc. 
Hoists (Electric) 
General Electric Co. 
Maris Brothers, Inc. 
Roeper Crane & Hoist 


orks 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
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A BIG JOB ABLY HANDLED 





Photograph shows 30 roll Back Stand, with Duplex Cutter and Lay Boy. Cutter equipped with seven 
pairs of slitters, Lay Boy arranged to lay six piles. Each roll weighs 2000 pounds. Moore & White 


installation. Further information upon request. 


THE MOORE & WHITE COMPANY 


Paper Mill Machinery 
FIFTEENTH ST. AND LEHIGH AVE. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











AMMERRM 22 pMMERM) ——- paniERay, 


BOND PAPERS COVER 
MER HESE logotypes are trade-marks of some | 
are onn Se of the products of the Hammermill pen BL, 

ENVELOPES Paper Company. Fine papers produced by LAUD AN rque 


long-skilled craftsmen and efficient manu- 
facturing methods have won for them an 
enviable reputation in the paper industry 


Writing 

















MMER)y, and among paper users. 
**LepaEr << 7 ‘ 
Samples and plete infor- -_ 
mation concerning any of 
these lines sent on request ERM 
me 
agenermay . any 
risto HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY SAFETY 
Erie, Pennsylvania New York Office: 51 East 42nd Stree? 
pAMMERMs;, AMMERMIZ 
3 ot “ ane bab aa BMIMEOGRAPH“ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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Hoists (Mead Gate 
Holyoke Machine Co. 


Hoists (Portable, Air and 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


ogee (Paper 


) 
. Ress Eng. Corp. 


Hose 
Giagingets Rub. Mfg. Co. 
F. Goodrich Rub. Co. 
New York Belting & 
Packing Co. 


Hydrators 
Leve Brothers, Inc. 


Hydraulic Machinery 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
Indicators (COs, NHs, 80:2, 

ete.) 

The Bristol Co. 
Iron & Steel Sapgiies 

J. T. Ryerson & n, Inc. 
Jordan Engines 

Smith & Winchester Co. 


Moore & White Co. 
Trimbey Machine Works 


& Sulphate Pulps 
The Borregaard Co., Inc. 


= & White Co. 
Labstenting Grease & Oils 
Stan Oll Co. (Ind.) 


Lubricators 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 


Machine Sh ul; t 
J. T. Bove Boy fon, Inc. 


Magnifiers 
Bausch & Lomb Opt’! Co. 


Mechanical hy 
J. Andersen Co. 
The Borregaard Co. 


Mopering Symone 
Trimbey Machine Works 


ters (Flow) 

General Electric Co. 
Methods {(Cisentng) 

Oakite Products, Inc. 
Micrometer Roll Calipers 

Lebdell Car Wheel Co. 

Bausch & Lomb Opt’! Co. 


Mill Cogs 
N. P. Bowsher Co. 


Motor Costing 
J. O. Ress Eng. Corp. 


Motor Generater Sets 

General Electric Co. 

Reliance Diec. & Eng. Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & 
fg. Co. 


Motors 
General Electric Co. 
Eetence Elec. & Eng. Co. 
house Electric & 
“* Co. 


Mullen Testers 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Ni Folders 
udson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
Paper Conv’ting Mach.Co. 


Oils 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 


B. r Gevdeien hun. Co. 


tie Winchester Co. 


Paper Calender Rolls 
olyeke Machine Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Textile-Finish. Mach. Co. 


roger Cutters & Slitters 
loit Iron Works 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
Samuel M. Sy a Co. 
Moore & Whit 
Smith & & Winchester Co. 


E F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 


Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 





ae! Machine Drives 
loit Iron Works 


General Electric Co. 


ite Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 


ropes Machines 
loit Iron Wo 


rks 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


roger Manufacturers 
mmermill ure, Co. 
Kalamazoo Veg. Parch- 
ment Co. 


Paper Manufacturers’ Sup- 


Dp 
J. Andersen & C 
The i S? a. Inc. 
Diamond Alkaii Co. 
Penn. Salt Mfg. Co. 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 


ie yy ty y ye & 


hment Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo Veg. Parch- 
ment Co. 


Crane Co. 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc 


Pipe Systems Installed 
Pittsburgh Piping & 
Equipment Co. 


Piping ent 
Crane Co. 
Pittsburgh Piping & 


Equipment Co. 


Platers 
Holyoke Machine Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Finges . ot 
-. # & Son, Inc. 
(Chromium) 
Chromium Corporation of 
America 
Pneumatic Tools 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc 
Polarizing Accessories 
Bausch & Lomb Opt’! Co. 
Power Transmission 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
Link-Belt Company 
Pp 


ress Rolls 
Glens Falls Mach. Works 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc 


Rolls ( ) 
Beloit Iron Works 
. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Process Controller (Time 


Cycle) 
The Bristol Co. 


Projectors (Micro.) 
Bausch & Lomb Opt’i Ce. 


Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
Holyoke achine Co. 
Link-Belt Company 


~~ | Andersen ——y 


The a hE Go., Inc. 
— ha es & 


Spa 
patie hesinen Co. 
Pulp & Paper Trad. Co. 


a Ty Falls Mach. Wks. 
Holyoke Machine Co. 


rae Process (Chem.) 
‘hemipulp Process, Inc. 


Pulp Stones 
arborundum Co. 
Norton Co. 
Pulp Thickeners 
lens Falls Mach. Works 
Moore White Co. 
Oliver United Filters Inc. 


oue Washers 
lens Falls Mach. Works 
Oliver United Filters Inc. 


Pulpwood Stackers 
Link-Belt Company 


Pugouids Pompe ine. 


Lawrence Mach. & Pump 
0. 
Lawrence Pump & En- 

wy Co. 


Goulds Pumps, Inc. 
Lawrence Pump & En- 
gine Co. 
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Pumpe ( 
Buffalo Pum mpe, ta 
Glens Falls . Works 

Goulds Pumps, Inc. 
lage Mach. & Pump 


Lawrenes Pump & En- 
gine Co. 

Moore & White Co. 

Oliver United Filters Inc. 

Smith & Winchester Co. 

Warren Steam Pump Co. 


Pumps (Stock) 
American Paper Mach. & 
Eng. Wor 


Glens Falls 
Goulds Pumps, Inc. 
ey. | Pump & 


gine 
Moore "4 whit 


e Co. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 
Warren Steam Pump Co. 


er (Yoewam) 
Oliver wr ay ilters Inc. 


Pyrom 
The “pristol Co. 


Relyoue 2 Machine Co. 
Perkins & Sons, Inc. 


Seg ¢ Paper Dusters 
olyoke Machine Co. 
Recorders (CO2, NHs, SO:, 
ete.) 
The Bristol Co. 


Recorders (Liquid Level) 
The Bristol Co. 


Recording Instruments 
(Temperature, Pres- 
sure, Humidity, Flow) 

The Bristol Co. 


Recov 


« Pulp) 
Chemipulp Process, Inc. 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


ls 

Beloit Iron h oy 
Moore & Whit 

Smith & Winchester Co. 


Reels (Automatic Collaps- 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 


Refiners 
Love Brothers, Inc. 


Regulators (Pressure and 
Temperature) 
The Bristol Co. 


Ragutatess (Pulp Grinder) 
eneral Electric Co. 


Removers (Paint & Finish) 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


winders 

Cameron Machine Co. 

Samuel M. Langston Co. 
oore & White Co. 

Smith & Winchester Co. 


Roll Grinding 
Moore & White Co. 
Roll Grinding Machines 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Roll 


Stands 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


Unite 


Roller Bearing 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. 


Rolls 
Beloit Iron Works 


ar Wheel Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Sons, Inc. 
Textile-Finish. Mach. Co. 


Rolls (Em 
Hudson Sharp, Mach. Co. 
F. kins & Sons, Inc. 
Toxtile-Finish, Mach. Co. 
Rolls (Rubber Covered) 
Beloit Iron Works 


Sogenst Rub. Mfg. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 


aes dy -§% - items 


Eng. Corp. 


nots harp Mach 


Mach. Co. 
Paper Conv ting Mach. Co, 


Rust Preventatives 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Gntety, Treads 

J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Save-Alls 
Glens Falls Mach. Works 
core & e b 
Oliver United Filters Inc. 


Saws 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Scales 
Toledo Scale Co. 





Scales (Continuous Weight 
Toledo Scale Co. 
Diaphragms 
Cincinnati Rub. Mfg. Co. 
F. Goodrich Rub. Co. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co. 


Screen Plates 

Union Screen Plate Co. 
Screens Pret) 

Glens Falls Mach. Works 


(Rotary) 
American Paper Mach. & 


Eng. Wor 

Moore & White Co. 

Trimbey Machine Works 

Link-Belt Company 

J. T. Ryersen & Son, Inc. 
Shafts ( ) 

Cameron Machine Co. 

Moore & White Co. 
Shakes 

Moore & White Co. 


Sheet Metal Work 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Sheets (Iron and Steel) 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Shower + 
Beloit Iron Works 


oe & White Co. 
W. Roberts Mfg. Co. 
Binith & Winchester Co. 


Silent Chain Drives 
Link-Belt Company 


Silicate of Soda 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Slitters 


Cameron Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


Slitting & Rewinding Mach. 
Beloit Iron Works 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
Samuel M. a ton Co. 
Moore & Whit 
Smith & Wesdhister Co. 


Seda Ash 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 


Machinery 
Beloit Iron Works 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 


Speed 
Moore a White Co. 


Speed Reduction Units 
Link-Belt Company 


Sprockets 
Link-Belt Company 
Corn Prod. Refining Co. 


team Meters 
The Bristol Co. 
Joseph T inn & Son 


Stock Outters 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Stokers 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 


Chests 
Moore & White Co. 


Staff 
Beloit fron Works 


Moore & White Co, 


Suction Box Covers 
Moore & White Co. 


Suction Boxes 
Beloit tes Works 


Sulphite (Stro 
a pacy"Bieasins} 
The pe RL Co., Inc. 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 


Sulphur Burners 
merican Paper Mach. & 

Eng. Works 
Glens Falls Mach. Works 


“Holyoke 5 Machine Co. 


‘kins & Son, Inc. 
Textile-Finish. Mach. Co. 


Tachometers & Tachographs 
The Bristol Co. 


Tank Lining (Rubber 
B. F. See eb. Co. 


Tanks (Oil) 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 


Tanks & Vatse (Wood) 
New England Tank & 
Tower Co. 








Tensile & 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


‘ester ( Stiffness) 
Toledo Scale Co. 
Testers 


(Burs settng, Gpengah) 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Thrashers (Rag 
Holyoke ieehine Co. 


Thermometers 
The Bristol Co. 
Toilet Machine (Hard & 
eleon Shere Mach. Co. 
Towel (Interfolding Ma- 
Wudsen-Sharp Mach. Co. 
Transmissions (Variable 
Moore & White Co. 
ng 


Works, Inc. 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Trucks (Deity) 
Marion Malleable Iron 
Wks. 


Turbine (Steam) 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & 
fg. Co. 


Turbines (Hydraulic) 
Holyoke Machine Co. 


Crane Co. 

The Lunkenheimer Co. 
Valve Balls & Discs 

B. F’. Goodrich Rub. Co. 


alve Specialties 
The . —— ved Co. 
Wm. Powell 


Valves 
Crane Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co., The 
Wm. Powell Co. 
Trimbey Machine Wks. 


Valves, (mectetentiy Oper- 


Electric Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Gene 
The 


Valves (onto) 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 
Wm. Powell Co. 

Valves (Non-return; Emer- 


gency 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 
Wm, Powell Co. 


Valv Quick Coening 
The pm mer Bo. 


Wm. Powell Co. 


Valves (Relief) 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 
Wm. Powell 


Vager Absorption Systems 
. O. Ross nf Corp. 


Ventilating Fans 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Ventilating 8: 


items 
J. O. Ress Eng. Corp. 


Washers 
Moore & White Co. 


Water Filters 
Glens Falls Machine Co. 


Water Wheels 
Holyoke Machine Co. 


Weight Gove 


Paper & Industrial Ap- 
pliances, Inc. 


Wet Machines 
Glens Falls Machine Wks. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 


Whistles 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 


Shafts 

Cameron Machine Co. 

Moore & White Co. 
Winders 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Samuel M. Langston Co 
Moore & White Co. 
Smith & Winchester Co. 
Wire, Steel (Plain or 


J. T. Ryerson & Son, Ine. 
‘ood Grapples 
Link-Belt Company 
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A SUPERINTENDENT'S 


VIEWPOINT 


Meets Modern Needs 
* 
Saves Valuable Time 


An outsider’s point of view is al- 
ways appreciated. It is unbiased 
and without the color that may un- 
consciously and honestly creep into 
the viewpoint of one on the inside. 


One well-known superintendent, in 
writing about the receipt of his copy 
of the 1932 issue of the PAPER and 
PULP MILL CATALOGUE, states: 
“T want to congratulate you and your 
company on the way you get this 
book of information put together. 
It really is a business encyclopedia. 
I certainly enjoy looking for this 
kind of information which is indeed 
very useful in a paper mill.” 


If you are a production, engineering, 
technical or purchasing executive 
within a pulp and paper mill of the 
United States and Canada, profit 
with this superintendent by using a 
copy of the catalogue, which should 
be immediately available to you. 


Address all communications to the 


PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Alphabetical Index to Our Advertisers 


When writing them, please mention The Paper Industry 
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Nothing in business is so valuable as Time 
TEN T Ti Troubl 
AX FELTS save Time, Trouble, 
Worry and Expense. 
e 
TENAX FELTS are designed to con- 
rve Ti i i d and Lif 
serve Time by increasing Speed and Life. 
TENAX FELTS (Endless) for High 
Speed and Finish 
peed and Finish. 
Non-Users Are the Losers 
NEWFANE, NEW YORK 
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FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


414 Duck Mill Road, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 
TRIUNE and MULTIPLE PLY 


CANVAS DRYER FELTS 


OUR NEW 300-INCH LOOM 
WHICH IS MAKING A onve | 
FELT 288 INCHES IN WIDTH 


Fine Faced “English Woven” Felts for Fine Papers in 
Three, Four, Five and Six Ply 
60 Inches to 288 Inches in Width. 
ABSOLUTELY NO FELT MARKS IN PAPER 
TRIUNE Three Ply Felts for extra long service and large production 














Eliminate Accidents 
They can be prevented! 


HE MILLS forming the Paper and Pulp Section of the 

National Safety Council are eliminating costly accidents 
from their operations these days when accident losses are so 
undesirable. During the 1931 Paper Industry Safety Contest 
alone, fifteen paper, pulp, bag and container mills operated 
without a single accident among 2,000 employees. 


The group of more than 100 companies and corporations that 
has reported its experience to the Council for the past five 
years has cut in half both accident frequency and accident 
severity rates. The National Safety Council gladly will help 
any company in the industry on an actual cost basis to save 
through safety. Full information provided without obligation 
whatsoever, upon request. 


National Safety Council 


INCORPORATED 
20 North Wacker Drive Chicago 
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tee You, too, a Stickler forLeality a 














F SO, our lron Free Aluminum Sulphate will win your ee SS ae 
if i 1 it i Acetate of Lead 
unqualified approval. Because, bear in mind that it is Agstote head 
manufactured especially to meet the critical requirements - Commercial 
qua 
of the producer of high grade papers. Always uniform in Barium Carbonate 
riu 
its chemical and physical properties. Lump and Granu- Beriom Sulphate (Blanc Fixe) 
eac 
lated. Shipped in barrels containing approximately 400 Caustic Soda 
ds and in b ntaining 200 pounds € P Trdrochloric: er) - 
pounds and in bags co g p , C. P. Hydrochlor 
C. P. Sulphuric Acid 
Our Research Department may be of help in solving some Seo ia 


of your problems. This service is available to you. Write, sient of Sede 
wire or phone any of our branches below. ods Peeeiate 
CLEVELAND a ee ee OHIO 
New York Office and Export Office: 350.Fifth Avenue 
ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA ST. PAUL 
BIRMINGHAM CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN PITTSBURGH SODUS, N. Y. 
DETROIT NEW ORLEANS ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO—576 Mission St. LOS ANGELES — 2260 East 15th St. 


Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
Acids and General Chemicals Division - Montreal and Toronto 


SPINS BBE IND)s 


CO RS iretite (eine meilata! High for 93 Years 





A Message— 


to Users of Soda Pulp 


A superintendent of a paper mill, where they 
have two Fritz Vertical Refining and Hydrating 


Machines, one on soda and the other on sulphite, 
writes as follows about the machine working on 


soda pulp — 


“We put from 95 to 100 tons of soda pulp, at 
5% consistency, through our Fritz Machine in 24 
hours, consuming from 50 to 75 hp. This gives 
us a better formed sheet, with a better clay re- 
tention. It also prevents much of the sticking to 


the presses, thereby allowing us to run faster and 
with less ‘broke’.” 


Wouldn't such a result be a revelation and a joy 


in your mill? 


Whether the stock is soda or sulphite or some- 
thing else, you can make better paper at less cost 
by using the Fritz Machine. 


Let us tell you how. 


BROTHERS, INC. 


Aurora, Illinois 
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